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■collar feeliiijjr 


in leather 


What's going on in the Upper 
Classes? The shoes our upper classman is 
wearing are made of a new leather called 
Cordosheen. 

In looks and wear this leather is a ringer 
for cordovan. That tells you it's as rugged as 
leather can lx- and plenty handsome, too. The 
difference is that Cordosheen is a soft leather. 
It bends as you bend your foot. Ilexes as you 
step — even when you put these shoes on for 
the first time. You know how you would have 
to train cordovan for a long time before it 


would play along with your foot like that. 
Recause this leather is soft we can work it 
up into a shoe that's really got some style 
about it. You can see that. It’s a bul pattern 
with an overlay mud guard. The nioc toe and 
open-vest front are outlined with small stitches 
and pinking. The 5-eyelet lacing closes over 
your foot trimly and gives a good feeling of 
firmness across the front of your foot. 

Here's the "open collar feeling in leather” 
all right— the easy-going feeling built into 
all Roblee shoes. 


P.S. about the color. Your Roblee Dealer 
has these shoes in dark cherry, black or ma- 
ple. What's your choice? Roblee Division, 
Brown Shoe Company, St. Louis. 

CORDOSHEEN 

By ROBLEE « 

Shoe illustrated, 

il Oq - , Other Roblee styles, 

■S’ A M SI 0.95 to $16 95, MI B her Denver West 



Now... for the first time ever 


Exclusive with Brunswick’s NEW BLACK BEAUTY 

or FAMOUS FIREBALL 


Now, both the fabulous new BLACK 
BEAUTY and the famous FIREBALL 
carry a LIFETIME GUARANTEE! Here's 
the most sensational offer in the history of 
bowling. Only Brunswick, with unmatched 
confidence in its products, dares to guarantee 
your new ball for a lifetime. See both these 
high-scoring balls today at your favorite 
bowling lanes or dealer. Priced from $23.95. 


ANOTHER FIRST FROM 


Complete your bowling pic- 
ture with a new Brunswick 
Bag and Shoes! 


THE NO. 1 NAME IN BOWLING 
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e military personnel anywhere in the \ 
all other suliscriptions, 1 yr.. *10. Please address 
all correspondence concerning Sports lu.l.'s- 
TRATEP's editorial and advertising contents to: 
Sports Illustrated. 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. N.Y. and all subscription correspondence 
to Sports Illustrated. 540 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, III. Changes of address require four 
weeks’ notice. I’lcasc name magazine and furnish 
address imprint from a recent issue, or state ex- 
actly how magazine is addressed- Change cannot 
he made without old as well as new address, in- 
cluding postal zone number. Time Inc. also pub- 
lishes Time. Life. Fortune. Architectural 
Forum and House & Home. Chairman. Maurice 
T. Moore; President, Roy E. t .arson; Executive 
Vice President for Publishing, Howard Black; 
Executive Vice President and Treasurer, Charles 
L. Stillman; Vice President and Secretary. D. W. 
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Allen Grover, Andrew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson. J. 
Edward King. James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine, 
Jr., P. I. Prentice; Comptroller and Assistant Sec- 
retary, Arnold W. Carlson. 




B efore Time Inc.’s Washington Bureau chief, James R. 

Shepley, returned from Europe where he was an observer 
at the Meeting at the Summit, he visited some of his many 
close friends in the armed forces now stationed at various 
places on the Continent. And when I saw him a few days 
ago, Shepley spoke of one impression he received which nat- 
urally struck me most happily. 

“Sports Illustrated,” he 
said, "has a whale of an enthusias- 
tic audience among the officers and 
troops in Europe. It seems to be 
the magazine which brings them 
right back home. It represents a 
part of their lives which they 
think of with real affection. And 

TIME INC.'S JAMES SHEPLEY , . 

whenever the conversation went 
to magazines, the big subject was Sports Illustrated.” 

This was good to hear from a trained, if not entirely dis- 
interested observer, and it served to confirm feelings we’ve 
had about the warm response SI has received from service- 
men everywhere since its very beginning. Many of you 
have doubtless seen their letters from time to time in The 
19th Hole. 

From Alaska, SFC Robert Winter wrote us: “Congratu- 
lations on your wonderful magazine; it’s the most popular 
thing of its kind in the outfit.” 

From the USS Wasp : “Sports Illustrated is tops with 
us on the ship.” 

From Eniwetok, you may recall, five uniformed golfers 
asked for help when they got into some arguments and 
wagers on whether a par-six hole exists on any course in 
the U.S. “We have agreed that your answer will determine 
who is right and who is wrong; so please don’t fail us. We 
love your magazine and anticipate each issue with avid in- 
terest.” With encouragement like that, SI could hardly fail; 
it was a pleasure to get the word back to Eniwetok. The 
answer, duly recorded in our June 20 issue, was yes, several 
par sixes, and even a par seven. 

In a world where some curtains are iron and bamboo 
and a Meeting at the Summit may make or break the fu- 
ture, perhaps a letter from Lt. Col. Joseph C. Rively in 
Germany sums up best one of the things everyone here 
hopes will happen when SI goes abroad: “As one of your 
charter subscribers, I want to express my satisfaction with 
SI. I presume that SI is enjoying as much success else- 
where as it is in Europe. It is a great aid to all American 
ambassadors of good will and good sports on the interna- 
tional scene, as well as a positive adjunct to free peoples’ 
crucial struggle for men’s minds.” 
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, EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 
FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 
6g PAT ON THE BACK 


COMING EVENTS 
THE 19TH HOLE 


13 


30 


34 


38 


52 


Baseball Special 

24 the: boston red sox have ideas 

On paper the Red Sox haven't a chance for the pennant, but nobody has told Boston and, as Roy 
Terrell reports, they are right now the most interesting team in baseball 

28 CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: DON NEWCOMBE 

Brooklyn's towering and sometimes truculent pitcher relaxes and talks to Robert Creamer on his 
checkered career, the good and bad things that have happened in his life, and why he sometimes ex- 
plodes in those famous temper tantrums 


SPECTACLE: BY THE AUGUST SEA THE DEPARTMENTS: 


The color camera captures the drowsy mood of sun-baked vacationers in- 
dulging in that favorite midsummer pastime: a day on the beach 

BROOKLYN’S MAD GOLF COURSE 

The gentlemanly game of golf was never like this, reports young hu- 
morist Jane Perry in this hilarious account of life on Flatbush’s only 
public links 

THE QUEEN’S HUNDRED 

Photographer Felix Man turns a very British shutter on a rifle 
match at Bisley, England, where the Empire’s best shoot it out for the 
Queen’s Prize 

THE LURE OF TITICACA 

Enticed by a picture of giant trout in SI, reader Elmo C. Wilson flies 
up to Bolivia's fabulous inland sea and after a sputtering start ends 
up as pleased a gringo as you ever saw 

THE ISLES OF GREECE 

That intrepid peregrinator Horace Sutton turns up in the lovely and 
unspoiled isles of the Aegean and finds them historic and beautiful 
beyond compare. With four pages In Color 


g Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: Why are you re- 
newing your subscription to Sports Illustrated? 

41 Football: Herman HlCKMAN comes away from 
the All-Star Game with a profound impression 
that the Stars were the best ever 

42 Horses: Whitney Tower makes the annual 
pilgrimage to Saratoga and happily reports good 
yearling sales and a healthy Nashua 

44 Tennis: William F. Talbert drops in on the 
young players at Kalamazoo and pronounces 
them fine 

44 Boxing: Budd SCHULBERG chairs another session 
of APPPFF. They're growing fast and have some 
advice for boxing's big boys 

46 Boating: EZRA Bowen reports on the growing 
craze among power boat owners for predicted 
log racing 

47 Tip from the Top: Noble Chalfaunt of Den- 
ver’s Park Hill course advises against taking 
chances on the “big shot" from a tough spot 

62 Yesterday: Eclipse, direct ancestor of many 
of today’s finest thoroughbreds, was the greatest 
competitor of his age 



COVER: j) ON Newcombe 

Drawing by Robert Riger 

Robert Riger’s splendid drawing of Don Newcombe of the Brooklyn 
Dodgers catches the huge right-hander at the very end of the overwhelm- 
ing delivery that has brought him 18 victories this year as against only 
three defeats. This remarkable record is a fulfillment of prophecies made 
six years ago when he broke into the majors: that here was the new Dizzy 
Dean, the new Paul Bunyan of pitching. Between promise and fulfillment, 
however, lay frustration. This week, in another SI Conversation Piece 
( page 28), Newcombe talks about his strange and almost legendary career. 

Acknowledgment! On poge M 


IN NEXT WEEK'S ISSUE 

DAVIS CUP PREVIEW 

Australia’s Prime Minister ROBERT GORDON MENZIES on tennis’ growth; Captain WILLIAM 
F. TALBERT on the players; WHITNEY TOWER with a CONVERSATION PIECE on Tony Trabert; 
and four pages of Forest Hills IN COLOR 

MR. SMITH MEETS THE PRESIDENT 

When Ike recently went fishing In New England, EDMUND WARE SMITH was among those Invited 
to meet and break bread with him. A charming story by one eminent sportsman about another 
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I SCOREBOARD 


A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 


RECORD BREAKERS 


• Lenie de Nijs. Dutch Kiri swimmer, cracked world one-mile 
freestyle standard with time of 22:05.5. Old record: 22:51.6 
by Australia’s Judy Davies. • Belly Mullen of Washington’s 
Walter Reed Swim Club nipped Teammates Mary Jane Sears 
and Shelley Mann by inches, bettered listed world mark for 
100-meter butterfly with 1:15.0 in Women’s National AAU 
Swimming and Diving Championships at Philadelphia. Old 
mark: 1:16.6 by East Germany’s Jutia Langenau (The Neth- 
erlands’ A. Borbig has 1:1:). 8 up for recognition >. 0 Louis 
N'ula Jr., hot Miami motorboater, shattered world five-mile 


competition mark for seven-liter division with 80.609 mph 
run at Buffalo, N.Y. • Enoch Walker, Hampton, Va., also 
competing in Buffalo regatta, topped World Class E service 
runabout record for five-mile competition with speed of 52.972 
mph. 9 Lars Hindmar of Sweden set world record for five-mile 
walk with clocking of 35 minutes flat. Old mark: 35:1 5 by Eng- 
land's R. Hardy. • Vladimir Stogov, 23-year-old Soviet strong- 
man, pressed, snatched and jerked for 325 kilograms total 
(7 16.5 pounds) to set world bantamweight mark at Warsaw 
Youth Festival. Old mark: 699 pounds by Iran's M. Namdjou. 


FOOTBALL 

College All-Stars, paced by Quarterback 
Ralph Guglielmi’s passing, Halfback L. G. 
Dupre’s running and Tad Weed's kicking, 
caught Cleveland Browns, National Foot- 
ball league champions, hy surprise, served 
up stunning 30-27 upset before 75,000 howl- 
ing fans at Chicago. 

San Francisco 49ers, with Joe Perry and 
John Henry Johnson supplying punch, 
rolled up 60-14 triumph over inept Pitts- 
burgh Steelers in exhibition before 23,496 
at Sacramento. 

Tobin Rote, Green Bay quarterback, hit 
Gary Knafelc with 23-yard pass in last 45 
seconds to give Packers 3 1-24 win over New 
York Giants in exhibition at Spokane. 

Philadelphia Eagles, led by Quarterback 
Adrian Burk, opened exhibitions with 21-6 
win over Baltimore Colts at Hershey, Pa. 


BASEBALL 

Cleveland Indians, on warpath, jumped 
from third place to first in American League 
pennant race by sweeping Detroit Tigers 

4- 2, 6-4, 3-1, and taking three out of four 
from hapless Kansas City A’s. Veterans 
Ralph Kiner and Hoot Evers came through 
in big style against Detroit, Kiner grand- 
slamming in ninth inning of second game, 
Evers poking 3-run homer in third game. 
Boston Red Sox, behind pitching of Wil- 
lard Nixon and wizardous fielding of Jim- 
my Piersall. won first game of Yankee se- 
ries, 4-1, but New York snapped back 
thanks to fine hurling by Don Larsen (3-0 
since recall i and Bob Turley. Yanks then 
took double-header from Baltimore as 
Hank Bauer went five for 11, including 
two homers. Chicago While Sox took two 
of three from A’s, turned around to do same 
to Tigers. Lefty Billy Pierce beat Detroit, 

5- 4, for first time in two years. 

Jim Konstanty, long-time relief star, 
was optioned by Yanks to Richmond of 
International League. 

Brooklyn Dodgers, needing only 24 wins 
in remaining 40 games to clinch National 
League flag on their own, dropped 1-0 
blood-letter to Cubs as Don Newcombe 
lost first of two games in week, came back 
to trip Giants twice, 3-2, 5-4, then split 
double bill with Phils as Carl Furillo, al- 
ways a late season hitter, came to life with 
six for 10, including a pair of homers. St. 
Louis Cardinals took three out of four from 
Milwaukee, including series final one-hit 
shutout by Willard Schmidt. Cards, playing 
best ball of week in league, won two of three 
games from Cincinnati despite 40th and 
41st homers by Redlegs’ Ted Kluszewski 


in finale. Chicago played so-so ball, but big 
Cub news was home-run hitting of Ernie 
Banks who hit number 39 to tie major 
league standard for shortstops set by Vern 
Stephens with Red Sox in 1949. 

Career data: Ted Williams of Boston col- 
lected hit number 2,000; Stan Musial of 
St. Louis poked extra-base hit number 
1,000: Del Ennis of Philadelphia batted 
in run number 1,000. 

SWIMMING 

Carin Cone of Ridgewood, N.J. and Caro- 
lyn Green of Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Swim- 
ming Association each took two titles in 
Women's National AAU Swimming and 
Diving Championships at Philadelphia. 
Miss Cone won 100- and 200-meter back- 
strokes; Miss Green captured 800- and 
1500-meter freestyles. Marie Gillett and 
Mary Jane Sears of Washington’s Walter 
Reed Swim Club both set American long- 
course records: Miss Gillett with 6:01.5 in 
400-meter individual medley; Miss Sears 
with 3:01.4 in 200-meter breastroke. Oth- 
er winners: Wanda Werner, Walter Reed, 
100-meter freestyle; Dougie Gray, Walter 
Reed, 400-meter freestyle; Pal McCor- 
mick, Los Angeles A.C., one- and three- 
meter dives; June Stover Irwin, Pasadena, 
Calif. A.C., platform dive; Walter Reed, 
team title, with 109 points. 

BOXING 

Carmen Basilio, hatchet-faced, bandy- 
legged World Welterweight Champion from 
Syracuse, flailed away at back-pedaling 
Italo Scortichini, took nontitle bout at 
New York’s Madison Square Garden. 

Bobo Olson, middleweight champion 
making first start since suffering KO at 
hands of Light Heavyweight Champion 
Archie Moore, took unanimous 10-rounder 
from Jimmy Martinez at Portland, Ore. 

Virgil Akins, plodding St. Louis welter 
with supposed bang-bang punch, caught 
plenty of bang-bangs from Cuba’s shifty 
Isaac Logart, yet won surprising split deci- 
sion in 10-rounder at New York. Crowd 
booed, Logart ’s manager screamed: “I ask 
the commissioner to see the scorecards, and 
he won’t show them to me.” 

TENNIS 

Ham Richardson of Baton Rouge, La., 
drubbed Herbie Flam of Beverly Hills, 
Calif. 6-4, 6-2, 6-2, won Newport, R.I. 
Invitation title for second straight year. 
Richardson and Vic Seixas took doubles 
title with 3-6, 6-1, 6-4 win over Japan's 
Kosei Kamo and Atsushi Miyagi. 

Australia won right to meet U.S. for 
Davis Cup by beating Italy in interzone 
final. In other international play, U.S. 


women beat Britain for Wight man Cup. 
HORSE RACING 

Supple, Hal Price Hadley's 2-year-old 
chestnut filly, took lead in stretch, beat off 
last-minute challenge by favored Guard 
Rail, won six-furlong $96,880 Princess Pat 
Stakes by 3, 4 length at Washington Park, 
Homewood, 111. Gloated Willie Hartack, 
jockey up on 18-1 longshot.: “When the 
starter said ‘Go’- I went.” 

1). & H. Stable’s 2-year-old colt , Needles, 
came on fast, scored two-length victory in 
$37,850 Sapling Stakes at Monmouth Park, 
Oceanport, N.J. 

Jet Action. Main Chance Farm’s 4-year- 
old, lived up to former promise, won easy 
victory in $28,600 Olympic Handicap at 
Atlantic City, N.J. 

Blue Choir. 4-year-old Irish import at 
home on turf, captured $28,550 Grassland 
Handicap at Washington Park. 

Christiana Stables’ Thinking Cap. Il l 
longshot in field of five, slopped way 
through mud, took 86th running of $28,200 
Travers Stakes at Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Polly’s Jet, 2-year-old chestnut colt rid- 
den by Eddie Arcaro, took command aft- 
er 1 _• mile, won $15,250 Saratoga Special 
Stakes (winner take all), by 1 } j lengths at 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

SOAR BOX RACING 

Dick Rohrer, 6-foot-l, 14-year-old from 
Rochester, N.Y. won 18th Annual Soap 
Box Derby before crowd of 50,000 at Ak- 
ron, Ohio. 

GOLF 

Julius Boros, 200-pound pro from Southern 
Pines, N.C., came on strong and lucky to 
win George M ay’s soi-dixan t “World Cham- 
pionship” at Tam O’Shanter Country Club, 
Niles, 111. Boros, 1952 World winner, 
fired 7-under-par 281 for 72 holes, two 
strokes ahead of Freddie Haas. Big break 
came on 215-yard 70th hole when tee shot 
bounced off crowd onto green. Payoff: $50,- 
000 cash, all-expense paid exhibition con- 
tract of 55 matches at $1,000 each, plus 
option for 50 more. 

Patty Berg of Minneapolis hit $5,000 
jackpot at Tam O’Shanter as she won third 
straight World women’s title with 72-hole 
total of 298, one ahead of Mary Lena Faulk. 

SOCCER 

Moscow Dynamos, cavorting before 80,000 
fellow Muscovites, edged England’s Wol- 
verhampton Wanderers 3-2. At postgame 
dinner, peace-toasting victors presented 
visitors with cameras and painted cigarette 
boxes. Wily Wanderers reciprocated, got in 
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plug for home town with gifts of Wolver- 
hampton glassware. 

TRACK & FIELD 

Brian Hewson, stringbean Royal Air Force 
bombardier, nipped Hungary’s LajosSzent- 
gali by step, equaled listed world record for 
half mile by clocking 1 :48.6 in British- 
Hungarian meet before 32,000 at White 
City Stadium, London. Hungary’s Laszlo 
Tabori crossed up London crowd expecting 
all-out assault on world mile mark, concen- 
trated on tactics instead of time, nosed out 
Countryman Sandor Iharos by inches, was 
clocked in now mediocre 4 :05. Chris Chata- 
way of Britain finished third. Tabori also 
won three-mile race in dual meet by over- 
hauling Chataway in stretch. Both were 
clocked in 13:44.6. 

SAILING 

Carina, yawl owned by New York business- 
man Richard S. Nye, took Fastnet Rock 
Challenge Race with corrected time of 81 
hours 43 minutes and 32 seconds. U.S. won 
British-American Cup contests for yachts 
of Six-Meter International class, four vic- 
tories to none, at Cowes. 

Harry Allen of Lake Quassapaug, Conn, 
carried off National Snipe Sailing Cham- 
pionship in regatta at Lake Allatoona, Ga. 

HARNESS RACING 

Adios Boy, 6-1 outsider driven by Howard 
Camden, scored six-length victory in final 
of $67,000 Roosevelt Raceway Pacing 
Tournament at Westbury, N.Y. Adios 
Harry, 1-2 favorite driven by Luther Lyons, 
disappointed bettors by breaking stride on 
backstretch. 

ARCHERY 

Joe Fries of Los Angeles, runner-up last 
year, shot way to men’s target champion- 
ship in National Archery Association’s tar- 
get competition at Oxford, Ohio. Mrs. Ann 
Clark of Cincinnati, 4-foot-ll, 96-pounder 
competing nationally for first time, won 
women’s target title. Ann Marslon of Wy- 
andotte, Mich, captured Hereford Round 
for women and juniors. Cleveland Archery 
Club members took men’s and women’s 
team titles in five-day meet that saw 49 
records fall. 


MILEPOSTS 

honored Bill Vukovich, auto racing 
champion killed in Indianapolis “500” last 
Memorial Day, by establishment of me- 
morial scholarship fund at Fresno State 
College; at Fresno, Calif. 

honored — Chet Smith, 56, Pittsburgh 
Prow sports editor, by election to presidency 
of Football Writers Association of America; 
at Chicago, 111. 

divorced - Mel Queen, 37, onetime major 
league pitcher released in spring by Holly- 
wood Stars, on grounds that wife Goldie 
made him so jittery he couldn’t get ball 
over plate; at Long Beach, Calif. 

DIED- Joseph Pipal, 75, former football 
coach at Oregon State and Occidental Col- 
lege, of heart attack; at Los Angeles. Pipal 
was credited with devising lateral pass and 
mud cleats for football shoes. 


MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL (Week Ending August 14> 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


1. Cleveland 

Detroit 

Kansas City 

1. Brooklyn 

Chicago 

New York Philadelphia 

W-6 L-l 

4-2, 6-4 

17-1. 6-5 

W-3; L-2 

0-1 

3-2, 5-4 2 3, 5-4 

Seas 70-46 

3-1 

5-3, 3-7 

Seas 77-37 



Pel. 603 



Pet.: 675 



2. New York 

Boston 

Baltimore 

2. Milwoukoo 

St. Louis 

Chicago 

W 4 L-l 

1-4. 3-2 

7-2, 20-6 

W-3; L-4 

6-2, 2-7 

1-7. 4-3 

Seas. 69-46 

5-3 


Seas. 63-54 

1-7. 0-4 

4-3 

Pci. .600 



Pet.; .538 



3. Chicago 

Kansas City 

Detroit 

3. New York 

Brooklyn 

Pittsburgh 

W-4 . L-2 

4-1, 4-5 

2-1, 8-9 

W-2. L-2 

2-3, 4-5 

4-2, 3-1 

Seas. 67-45 

14-1 

5-4 

Seas 61-55 



Pel. .598 



Pet. 526 



4. Boston 

New York 

Washington 

4. Philodelphio 

Pittsburgh 

Brooklyn 

W-3; L-3 

4-1. 2-3 

9-18. 9-6 

w 2-.L-2 

9-1. 2-3 

3-2, 4-5 

Seas.: 66-49 

3-5 

2-1 

Seas 59-60 



Pet : .574 



Pet. .496 



5. Delroil 

Cleveland 

Chicago 

5. Chicago 

Brooklyn 

Cincinnati Milwaukee 

W 1 ; L-5 

2-4, 4 6 

1-2 9-B 

W-3. L-5 

1-0 

4-3, 2-7 7-1, 3-4 

Seas. 60-55 

1-3 

4-5 

Seas 58-63 


3-6. 5-6 3-4 

Pet. .522 



Pet 479 



6. Kansas City 

Chicago 

Cleveland 

6. Cincinnati 

Chicago 

St. Louts 

W-2 : L-5 

1-4, 5-4 

1-17. 5-6 

W-4: L-3 

3 4. 7-2 

7-8 5-4 

Seas 48-69 

1-14 

3-5, 7-3 

Seas. : 56-62 

6-3, 6-5 

4-5 

Pel. 410 



Pet : 475 



7. Washington 

Baltimore 

Boston 

7. St. Louis 

Milwaukee 

Cincinnati 

W ? L-3 

0-1. 6-3 

18-9, 6-9 

W 5; L-2 

2-6. 7-2 

8-7, 4-5 

Seas 41-72 


1-2 

Seas. 51-62 

7-1, 4-0 

5-4 

Pet 363 



Pet.. .451 



8. Baltimore 

Washington 

New York 

8. Pittsburgh 

Philadelphi 

New York 

W 1 L-3 

l-O, 3-6 

2-7, 6-20 

W 1; L-3 

1-9, 3-2 

2-4. 1-3 

Seas. : 36-75 



Seas.: 43-75 



Pet. 324 



Pet.: .364 



INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


INDIVIDUAL LEADERS 


Batting — Al Kal 

no, Dotroit, .348 

Batting — Richie Ashburn, Phi 

adolphia. .333 



Boston, 90 


Duke Snider, 

Brooklyn. 109 

Home runs— Mi 


w York, 27 

Homo runs— Tod Klusxcwski, 

Cincinnati. 4) 

Pitching — Tamm 

y Byrne. New 

fork, 11-3 

Pitching— Don 

Vewcombe, Brooklyn. 18-3 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

FONT* FLOCK. Atlanta, 250-rmle Grand National Slock 
Car Championship in 2:47:12, in 1955 Chrysler, Mem- 
phis. Fenn. 

EDDIE SACHS Indianapolis. Dayton '‘100" AAA Sprint 
Car Race in 36:31.04, Dayton, Ohio. 

BOB SWEIKERT, Indianapolis, AAA 50-lap race, in 
track record time ol 20:06.71. Pittsburgh. 


d TKO over Mahmoud farid, 

" 8-round TKO over Harvey Taylor, 

lighl heavyweights. Ocean Park, Calif. 

RAMON FUENTES, 10 round decision over Al Juergcns 
welterweights, San Antonio. 

HENRY (Pappy) GAULT. 10-round decision over Filberto 
Osano, bantamweights. Spartanburg, S.C. 

KID GAVILAN, 7-round KO over Juan Burgues. welter- 
weights, Montevideo Uruguay. 

DUKE HARRIS 5-round KO over Johnny Eubanks, wel- 
terweights. Detroit. 

LITTLE CESAR, 2 -round KO over Nazzareno Gianelli. 
bantamweights. Manila. 

JOEY LOPES. 10-round decision over Bobby Woods, 

S ' tweights, Sacramento, Calif. 

WILLIAMS, 9 round KO over Beau Jack, welter- 
weights. Augusta, Ga 


BEN FAIN. Houston, and PAUL H. HODGE. Abilene. Lite 
Masters’ Pairs Championship, National Contract Bridge 
tournament, with 585V5 pts.. Chicago. 


DOW FINSTERWALD, Bedford Heights, 0., with 139 lor 
36 holes, Queen City Open tournament. Cincinnati. 

JIM METROVICH. Reno, with 293 lor 72 holes. National 
Amateur Lelt-Handers tournament. Reno. Nev. 
MARLENE STEWART. Fonthill, Ont , ll-and-9 over 
Mary Gay. Canadian Women's Open Golf Championship, 
Victoria, B.C. 

U.S. AIR FORCE. Inter-Service tournamenl, with 1.211 
aggregate. Langley AFB. Va. Runners-up: Army. Marines. 


HARNESS RACING 

BELLE ACTON. {14,400 Thruway Pace. 1 m„ by IK 
lengths, in 2:04 1/5, Yonkers Raceway. N.Y. Bill Haugh- 
ton, driver. 

SOMETHING SPECIAL. {13,300 New York Trotting Der- 
by, 1 m., by 1 Vi lengths, in 2:08.3, Yonkers Raceway, 
N.Y. Stanley Dancer, driver. 


BLUE 8ANNER, (18,250 test Stakes. 7 (., by 1% 
lengths, in 1 :24 3/5, Saratoga, N.Y. Eddie Arcaro up. 
CONDAMION, (10,000 West Springfield Handicap. 
1 1/16 m., by 6 lengths, in 1:48.5, Lincoln Downs, R.l. 
George Gibb up. 

CRAIGW00D, (17,300 Boardwalk Handicap, 6 t„ by 2 
lengths, in 1:134/5, Atlantic City, N.J. Logan Batcheller 
up. 


HILLARY. (11.375 La Jolla Handicap. I m.. by 3 lengths, 
in 1:35 2/5. Del Mar. Calif. Gordon Glisson up 
ROBINAR. (10.000 Palomar Handicap, 6 I.. by 5 lengths, 
in 1:09. Del Mar, Calif. Johnny Longden up 
SWOON'S SON. (19.175 George Woolt Memorial, 6 t„ 
by 4K lengths, in 1:12, Washington Park. Homewood 
III. Dave Erb up 


HUNTINGTON. N.Y. over Brandywine, Pa., 13-12, 
Brandywine, Pa. 

MAULE FARM. Pa., over Mahoning Valley, Youngstown, 
0.. 7-3, Brandywine. Pa. 

MILWAUKEE POLO CLUB over Brandywine. Pa., 7-4, at 
Milwaukee 


SAILING 

BILLY (Coco)SEEMAN, New Orleans, International Pen- 

B arn Class Sr Championship, with 112.4 pts.. Long 
each, Calif. 

AUDION, skippered by Brud Fariand, Atlantic Coast 
Star Class Championship (first district), with 102 pts. 
Centerport, N.Y. 

SEA LION, skippered by Gilbert Verney. Nantucket- 
Woods Hole. Mass, run, with corrected time ol 3:22:12, 
and Astor Cup race, with corrected time ot 3:15:54. 
New York Yacht Club Cruise 

SKIING 

OENVER UNIVERSITY. Kandahar of Andes run, Portillo. 
Chile. 

SWIMMING 

JAPAN over U.S.. 43-27. Osaka. Japan. 


(U.S. Jr. Chamber of Commerce tournament, San Antonio) 
EARL BAUMGARDNER. Oakland. Calif., over Art An- 
drews, 4-6, 6-4, 6-2, 3-6, 6-2, junior singles. 

JAMES SHAFFER. St Petersburg, Fla,, over Paul 
Palmer Jr.. 6-0, 6-1, boys' singles. 

BAUMGARDNER and ROGER WERKSMAN. Los Ange- 
les. over Maxwell Brown and Jack Tarr. 6-3, 8-6, 
lumor doubles. 

RICHARD LEACH, Arcadia, Calif., and GEORGE STOES- 
SER. Carmel. Calif., over Gerald Budie and Ray Sen- 
kowski, 9-7. 3-6, 6-1, boys' doubles. 


(Canadian Championships. Quebec) 

BOB BEDARD, Sherbrooke, Que„ over Henri Rochon. 
8-6, 6-2, 6-1, men's singles. 

HANNA SLAOEK, Montreal, over Connie Bowman, 
8-6, 6-0. women's singles. 

(International tournament, Beirut) 

JAROSLAV DROBNY Egypt over Luis Ayala, 6-3, 
6-4, 5-7, 7-5, singles. 

DROBNY and FRED KOVALESKI, Washington. D.C.. 
over Ayala and Vladimir Skonecki, 6-4, 1-6, 4-6, 6-3, 
6-4, doubles. 


TRACK AND FIELD 

REINALDO GORNO, Argentina, international 25-kilome- 
ter road race. Mattersburg, Austria. 
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JIMMY JEMAIL'S 

HOTBOX 


The Question: 


Why are you renewing your 
subscription to SPORTS ILLUSTRATED? 


THEODORE R. McKELDIN 

Governor of Maryland 


"Because of my love of 
sports in general. SI 
gives excellent cover- 
age, and it views all 
sports. I’m a charter 
subscriber and feel like 
one of the family. I can't envision any char- 
ter member deserting this great family. 
Your articles are written by sports writers 
with the literary touch. From a good start, 
it has constantly improved." 



I 

L:« 


"Because I like SI for 
its completely new ap- 
proach to sports. Even 
though some of the 
sports are past history, 
Si's approach is so in- 
teresting that I read it avidly. I had some 
doubt about this, but no more. Having been 
in fashions all my life, I find the fash- 
ions included in SI well done and mighty 
interesting.” 


GEORGE C. MARSHALL, Leesburg, Va. 

General of the Army 


"Because I find SI both 
interesting and rather 
unique. That explains 
it. SI covers a wide 
range of sports and is 
radically different 
from all other sports magazines I've seen. I’m 
happy to have been a charter subscriber." 



HOPE HAMPTON. Southampton 

Actress and singer 



“Because SI has 
brightened my life a 
bit. I’ve wondered 
why men run away 
from their wives or 
sweethearts to see a 
sports event or engage in sports. Now I 
know. I get the same feeling of excitement 
from reading your articles and looking at 
the beautiful color pictures that men must 
get from active sports participation.” 



“Because I like sports 
and am interested in 
all phases of athletics. 
SI gives them the most 
complelecoverage. It’s 
the only agazine that 
does. The articles are written for intelli- 
gent men and women, some of whom are 
not conversant with the phraseology of 
newspaper sports pages.” 


GUY LOMBARDO, Freeport, N.Y. 



"Because SI is well 
written, informative 
and interesting. It is a 
magazine that covers 
the widest possible 
range of sports inter- 
est, both spectator and participant. Most of 
my friends also read SI. To be an interested 
part of their conversation, I have to be 
well informed on most sports.” 




“I’m renewing my sub- 
scription because SI is 
a great sports maga- 
zine, which I enjoy 
reading because it cov- 
ers all sports as inter- 
estingly as it does my first love, baseball. 
SI keeps sports up to date. It makes sports 
that happened yesterday live today. That's 
some feat. Few experts thought it could 
be done." 


4k 


“SI has not let me 
down. It has not devi- 
ated from its original 
format of presenting 
all the sports. For one 
earning his living as 
the editor of a boxing magazine, this is 
great relaxation. SI is for those who follow 
all sports avidly in addition to others who 
like sports but don’t have time to read the 
sports pages of newspapers.” 


JOHN P. CARMICHAEL 

m Sports Editor 

v Chicago Daily News 



"Mainly because of ex- 
y . ceptional coverage of 

baseball and the su- 
perlative photogra- 
A phy. I feel that some 

* sports, of little interest 
to avid fans of big spectator sports, could 
be left out and more space devoted to the 
big sports that interest the majority and 
with which they’re conversant. Some of 
my colleagues disagree with me." 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



“I find SI extremely 
interesting. Busy as I 
am in the life I lead 
-one week in Wash- 
ington, a day in New 
York, a week in Gene- 
va SI keeps me up on sports I’d other- 
wise miss. I particularly like the articles 
on current sports events and the epic 
events of the past. I know that the Presi- 
dent looks the magazine over.” 


LOWELL THOMAS, Pawling. N.Y. 



‘‘First, I’m a violent 
sports fan and SI cov- 
ers the field better than 
any publication that 
has come down the 
pike in my time. Sec- 
ond, because SI printed Tenzing's Mt. 
Everest story, one of the most descriptive 
and unusual t rue-adventure epics of the 
century. Twice while it was being run, I 
told my radio audience to read SI.” 



"Because it’s a terrif- 
ic magazine. SI has 
now earned a perma- 
nent place for itself 
among the magazines 
of America within one 
year because of an editorial policy that is 
individual, provocative and distinctive. 
W'omen like it, too. My wife was never 
too interested in sports but through SI, 
is becoming interested in all sports.” 


FRED J. BOWMAN. Chicago 

President. Wilson 
Sporting Goods Co. 


“Because every issue 
contains a lot that is 
appealing and inform- 
ative. The r&um^ of 
sports is just what 
a busy man wants. 
When I first read about SI I thought its 
coverage would be as dead as yesterday’s 
newspaper. To my surprise and entertain- 
ment, it is far from that. I have often 
found SI livelier than today’s paper.” 




"Mainly because of 
Si’s great coverage of 
fishing and track and 
field. SI sold me for- 
ever with its coverage 
of the Empire Games. 
I was there and saw the epic mile between 
Bannister and Landy. SI caught every 
dramatic moment. The 21 Club owns five 
charter subscriptions. Our guests appro- 
priate them and we have to buy more.” 


PAUL F. MACKESEY, Providence, R.l. 

Athletic Director 
Brown University 


"I particularly like SI 
because it has a more 
complete coverage of 
sports events than any 
publication. The for- 
mat is excellent. I’ve 
spent most of my life in sports, but I’ve 
been introduced to some I didn't know 
through the pages of SI. You can see SI 
in every fraternity house and dormitory 
at Brown University.” 




"SI wraps up in one 
bundle the broadest, 
most informed, pro- 
vocative coverage of 
sports available today. 
It’s the best weekly 
collection of informed, inside writings on 
sports I’ve ever seen. If you’re a man in a 
hurry, SI is a great way to keep on top 
of the sports picture.” 


WALTER HOVING, New York 

Department store 
executive 


“First, because SI is 
the only place where 
you can get a real sum- 
mary of everything go- 
ing on in the world 
of sports. Second, be- 
cause of the interesting features and ar- 
ticles about specific sports events that 
you can’t find anywhere else. Third, be- 
cause of the excellent articles and pictures 
on sports attire.” 




your car’s 
engine 

could speak... 


...here’s what it would tell you 
about chemical oil additives in 
lubricating oils: 

Auto engines today are subject to 
much greater pressures and higher 
speeds. This means that motor oil 
must provide greater detergency, 
higher film strength than ever before 
to reduce destructive engine “ping”, 
prevent sticking hydraulic valve 
lifters and minimize wear. 

Today refiners are using chemical ad- 
ditives in their oils to meet this need. 
Yet car manufacturers and refiners 
both agree that additives are con- 
sumed in service — may even be re- 
duced below safe limits after only a 
few hundred miles of stop-and-go 
driving around town. 

But Macmillan does not rely on addi- 
tives alone. Macmillan begins with a 
special crude oil from one certain 
area, in which natural detergency and 
exceptional film strength are part of 
the oil itself. 

These qualities cannot be used up in 
service. So, RING-FREE Xtra Heavy 
Duty gives you double and continuous 
protection from oil change to oil 
change. 

Don't depend on oils that rely solely 
on additives to protect your engine 
right through to the next oil change. 
Of all nationally distributed motor 
oils, RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty 
alone guarantees to reduce destruc- 
tive engine “ping" and prevent hy- 
draulic valve lifters from sticking. 


Ask for Macmillan 
RING-FREE Xtra Heavy Duty 
Motor Oil— Only 45c a Quart 


At Independent 
Stations and 
Car Dealers 



Macmillan 
Petroleum Corp., 

530 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 14 
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\our Olympians 


A 

y xT 

talent to win 

- ? '' ’ 

at Melbourne. - £\, All they need 

. S 

from you is carfare. 


Support your 1955 Olympic Team Fund-give now. 



U. S. OLYMPIC COMMITTEE 

Bittmore Hotel 

New York 17. New York 

Here's my contribution to be Ip send the 1956 Olympic Team 
to Melbourne and to the Winter Games in Cortina, Italy. 


S. OLYMPIC 
MM « ' 


.zone state_ 



I city 

V This donation is tax deductible. 

Make checks payable to J- $■ Olympic Team Fund. 


Prepared by LIFE Olympic Office 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERI 


The serene Dodger • Supernovae among the All-Stars • 
Softballer a soft touch • The price for fame • Submarine 
adventurer • Helfand’s big punch • Horse fun at Saratoga 


ALSTON IN CLOUDLAND 

N obody, but nobody, was in a more 
natural position to enjoy the broil- 
ing American League pennant race 
than Walter Alston, the quiet fellow 
who manages the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

If the Cleveland Indians, Chicago 
White Sox, New York Yankees and 
Boston Red Sox utterly exhaust them- 
selves in the next six weeks, Alston will 
not even have to look regretful. With 
his Brooklyn Dodgers perched on an 
Olympian cloud, 16 or so games ahead 
of any National League rival, Alston 
even had time to enjoy some American 
League baseball on TV. Ted Williams 
of the Red Sox? Alston thought he 
seemed a bit “nervous.” Casey Sten- 
gel’s fireballing right-hander Bob 
Turley? “Wild,” among other things. 

Floating 16 games in front last week, 
Alston ordered out his World Series 
scouts. Mission: to study all four 
American League scramblers until the 
end of the season or until one beats all 
the rest— whichever is sooner. 

UNSUNG WARRIORS 

T he wonderful football game which 
the College All-Stars won (30-27) 
from the awesome Cleveland Browns 
(see page 41) dramatized one inescap- 
able aspect of the annual All-America 
selections: some mighty effective talent 
gets overlooked. 

Not that some of 195o's All-Ameri- 
cas failed to cover themselves with 
glory in the big game at Chicago’s 
Soldier Field; Notre Dame’s Ralph 


Guglielmi, for instance, played all four 
quarters at offensive quarterback and 
definitely outshone his professional ri- 
val, George Ratterman. But none of 
the men who scored touchdowns in 
the All-Stars’ first victory since 1950- 
Henry Hair of Georgia Tech, Frank 
Eidom of Southern Methodist and 
Mel Triplett of Toledo— got any All- 
America mention at all last year. 

Neither did Baylor’s L. G. (Long 
Gone) Dupre, who disproved that old 
axiom "you can’t run against the pros” 
by sifting through their defense all 
night almost at will. Neither did Mar- 
quette’s Ron Drzewiecki who executed 
a dazzling 48-yard kickoff return in 


Ted Williams tapped a blooper into the 
Yankees’ left center with the shift on and 
thereby became the 96th ballplayer to hit 
safely 2,000 times in the major leagues. 
Williams’ reaction: “The cheapest hit I’ve 
made all year.” 

Notre Dame's Ralph Guglielmi, picked as 
Most Valuable Player in leading the Col- 
lege All-Stars to victory over the Cleve- 
land Browns, earned it by playing the full 
game on offense, completing 10 of 19 passes 
for 129 yards. 

Chris Chataway trailed two Hungarian mil- 
ers by 20 yards in the British-Hungarian 
track meet, explained that “three-miling 
has taken the edge off my speed.” Next 
day he lost the three-mile race by two 
yards to Laszlo Tabori, one of those who 
had beaten him in the mile. 

The Le Mans tragedy still echoes. Mexico 
canceled the 1955 Pan-American road race 


the first quarter. Neither did Penn 
State’s outsized tackle, Roosevelt 
Grier— by all odds the most effective 
lineman on the field. Neither did Ohio 
Slate's amazing little (139 lbs.) place- 
kicker Tad Weed, who booted three 
field goals (one for 34 yards) and two 
conversions to account for 11 of his 
team’s points. A startlingly long list — 
and one which might set a football fan 
groping for some hard, fast, solidly 
based fact on which to cling as college 
press agents begin composing their 
odes to the 1955 season. Well, sir — 
neither Harvard, Princeton nor Yale, 
the fortresses of Walter Camp’s old 
coni inued on next page 


scheduled for December until “safety pre- 
cautions for spectators can be worked out.” 
In five years of this longest (1,908 miles) 
of road classics 12 drivers and 10 spectators 
were killed. 

Tony Trabert paired with Vic Seixas in 
the national doubles championships at 
Longwood this week— a test for the lame 
shoulder which has clouded U.S. Davis 
Cup hopes. 

Swaps. 45th among alltime money win- 
ners, will pass 20 or more of these elite 
if he wins the $100,000-added American 
Derby over the Washington Park grass 
course Aug. 20, his first try on turf. Then: 
the $100,000 match race with Nashua 
Aug. 31. 

The U.S. won the Wightman Cup for the 
23rd time since 1923 even though Doris 
Hart lost for the first time in 12 Wight- 
man singles matches in nine years. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT'S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from ■page. 9 

football world, placed a man on last 
year’s All-America teams. Nobody 
from Harvard, Princeton or Yale 
played in the All-Star Game either. 

UNDERHAND? YES, UNDERHAND 

TTtEW human institutions have dem- 
onstrated so case-hardened a resist- 
ance to change as baseball. The ball 
has gotten a bit livelier during the 
dizzy 20th century and bats have 
changed shape in infinitesimal ways 
but the game has been played, year 
after year, exactly as it was in the day 
of the gas lamp, the walrus mustache 



and the bustle. Last week, however — 
at 7 o’clock, Wednesday night, Aug. 
10, 1955, to be exact— innovation 
reared its bedizened head in profession- 
al baseball like a stripper jumping out 
of a paper cake at a DAR convention. 

Manager Freddie Hutchinson of the 
Seattle Rainiers not only risked the 
chance ol a thunderbolt from on high 
but his three-game lead in the Pacific 
Coast League and started a softball 
pitcher named Bobby Fesler in a reg- 
ular game against the San Francisco 
Seals. The pitcher, to be sure, was no 
ordinary softball player; at 25. after 10 
years in the softball leagues (where 
pitchers throw from only 46 feet away ), 
he had racked up a total of 55 no-hit 
games. Betore Hutchinson signed him, 
furthermore, he had demonstrated an 
uncanny ability to baffle Seattle’s best 
batters with a hard ball at 60 feet. But 
if anyone had ever employed the soft- 
baller’s underhand toss in a profes- 
sional baseball game the phenomenon 
had escaped baseball’s historians. 

It would be hard to guess whether 
underhanding is here to stay— although 
Hutchinson sturdily insisted that he 
was not pulling a publicity stunt 
("Would I risk my lead on a stunt?") 
and that Fesler’s astounding under- 
hand tricks with a baseball even at 60 
feet (he has six different deliveries) 
would win ball games if he could only 
maintain control. Control, as it turned 
out, was not Fesler 's greatest attri- 
bute. “We’ll wait him out," said San 
Francisco Manager Tommy Heath be- 
fore the game. "I don’t think he can 
get that garbage over for strikes." 
Heath, as it turned out, was right, 


although Fesler had his moment of 
glory. 

As the cocky underhander stepped to 
the mound to face San Francisco's lead- 
off man, Jimmy Moran, a capacity 
Seattle crowd of 13,899 rose and roared. 
Fesler threw his fast one in for a strike. 
He threw his sinker in for another. He 
threw his riser for the third and the 
crowd went wild. After that, however, 
it was more restrained. Fesler walked 
the next San Francisco batter to first, 
wild-pitched him to second and balked 
him to third; he issued another walk, 
heaved another wild pitch, got clipped 
for an infield single, walked two more 
batters— and was taken from the game, 
which Seattle eventually lost 5-3. 

Abuse and derision drifted out from 
delighted jockeys on the San Francisco 
bench. “Whoopsie, dearie,” bawled one 
dugout wit, “does um get to pitch at a 
picnic now?” Cried another: “A farce, 
that’s what it is— they’re makin’ a 
blankety-blank farce outa the game!” 
But the Seattle crowd called for Fesler 
again anyhow. Late in the second game 
of the double-header (with the score 
9-4 for San Francisco) Hutchinson sent 
his curio in again. He gave up four 
walks, was hit for three infield singles 
and a home run. But he also struck out 
two San Francisco batters with the 
bases loaded in the eighth and hit a 
long double off the Seals’ orthodox 
Pitcher Gene Bearden. 

Afterward, San Francisco’s players 
spoke of him with curious respect. “He 
was wild, just like we figgered,” said 
Manager Heath, “but he was a rough 
one when he got the ball over.” Said 
First Baseman Wayne Bqlardi: “The 
thing that amazes me is the action he 



HANDICAP 

The yachts are sailing straighter, 
The race is nearly done. 
Slide-rule and calculator 
Will figure out who won. 

— Irwin L. Stein 


gets on every pitch. Give that kid some 
learning and he’ll be hard to hit.” Said 
Hutchinson after two analgesic bour- 
bons: "We’re going to work hard on 
his control. One thing’s for sure— he’s 
staying with the ball club.” 

SEVEN-FOOT FRESHMAN 

Tast spring the most sought-after 
basketball player in the U.S. was 
a seven-foot, 18-year-old Negro boy 
named Wilt (The Stilt) Chamberlain. 

At Philadelphia’s Overbrook High 
School, The Stilt averaged B in the 
classroom and 37 points a game, and 
many a coach's heart cracked the day 
he chose the University of Kansas. 

This summer The Stilt has been 
working as a bellhop at Kutsher's 
Country Club, a Catskill Mountain 
resort that caters to "a sports-minded 
clientele.” The other day, before lop- 
ing off in the direction of Kansas, he 
took time off from his job ($26.10 
every two weeks, plus tips) to give a 
modest account of his experience so far 
with institutions of higher learning. 

Said The Stilt, sitting in an arm- 
chair, his grasshopper legs jackknifing 
into his chest: "In high school I’d get 
eight or nine letters in a day. And 
quite a few phone calls. I preferred a 
phone call ’cause then I wouldn’t have 
to answer. 

“There was Dayton, St. Joe’s and 
Villanova. Then I had offers from 
Penn and Cornell in the Ivy League. I 
thought about Penn but I wanted to 
get away from Philadelphia, go out in 
the country a while. On the coast? 
UCLA. San Francisco. Oregon and 
Washington too. I was supposed to go 
out there a couple of times, but never 
did. I got offers from four junior col- 
leges in California— Ventura and some- 
thing else — Mexico and Florida. Had 
an offer from an alumnus of Notre 
Dame. Most of the time an alumnus 
would be the one to contact you. Some- 
times he might live in Philadelphia, or 
be coming there on a business trip or 
write you a letter from where he lives. 
The letters are usually vague at first.” 

The Stilt sat up, brushed his mus- 
tache slowly and smiled. “A few schools 
are still after me now, but I won’t men- 
tion the names. They have come up to 
see me lat Kutsher’s | and tell me I 
made a rash decision. But there’s no 
chance of me switching. I got what 1 
wanted.” 

What had The Stilt wanted, besides 
a chance to play for Kansas' veteran 
coach Phog Allen, that pugnaciously 
vocal enemy of “fixers” in basketball? 
His reasons for picking Kansas were 
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private, The Stilt decided, but he had 
thought them over a long time. Of 
course, Kansas authorities were giving 
him a full scholarship. He was also 
going to be able to drive to Kansas in 
his own car— nothing too new or expen- 
sive. He thought maybe a ’53 Olds. “I 
price cars every day,” The Stilt said. 
“I can tell you just about the price of 
any car since ’36. Summer’s the best 
time to buy cars.” 

THING FROM THE SEA 

An SI correspondent just back 
from Virginia vouches for the fol- 
lowing tale, which may go far to relieve 
the shock suffered by a young woman 
at Virginia Beach the other day. 



The story begins with a U.S. Navy 
officer who is passionately fond of skin 
diving. He was anxious to pursue the 
sport on a Virginia Beach vacation, but 
a skin rash on his face made the salt 
water painful. His dermatologist solved 
the problem: wear a fullface Halloween 
mask under regular skin-diving goggles. 
The Navy officer went to the dime 
store and picked himself out a nice 
one, close fitting if evilly Martian. 

That, no doubt was why the sun- 
bathing girl on a quiet stretch of beach 
roused from her doze and — involun- 
tarily— let out a choked scream as she 
saw the Thing almost leaning over her. 

The Navy officer doesn’t know why 
he then said what he said. It was al- 
most involuntary too. It did not com- 
fort the girl much at the time. “Take 
me,” he said slowly and carefully, “to 
your President.” 

FIGHT MANAGER KAYOED 

/Chairman Julius Helfand of the 
^ New Y ork state boxing commission 
has shown during three months of in- 
vestigation into the devious ways of 
boxing that he knows how to jab, 
feint and slip punches. But, as other 
commissioners have learned, it takes 
much more to win a decisive victory 
over those who rule boxing. So now 
Helfand has scored his first knockout. 

The victim was Charley Bauer, who 
has been managing fighters for 30 years 
without ever so much as having a glove 
laid on him. As treasurer of the New 
York boxing managers’ Guild, he re- 
fused to testify about the curious 
financial affairs of the organization. 


Helfand’s winning counterpunch: rev- 
ocation of Bauer’s license to manage. 
Bauer and the Guild’s lawyer, Murray 
(The Genius) Frank, screamed that 
they had been fouled and would fight 
the decision in court. 

In a long review of the situation lead- 
ing up to Bauer’s banishment, Helfand 
pointed to evidence that the Guild, 
which somet imes argues that it is a bona 
fide labor union, is a “baleful influence” 
on boxing, a monopoly which hassought 
to control boxing by such devices as 
the grounding of fighters and managers 
who refuse to obey it. Some of its 
manager-members enjoy a “suspicious 
relationship” with “one Frankie Carbo, 
a notorious and elusive ex-convict and 
underworld character,” Helfand said, 
though association with criminals is 
against commission rules. 

There was evidence, the chairman 
pointed out, that the Guild has been 
“engaging in practices inimical to the 
best interests of boxing.” Then, as if 
to hint that mere revocation of one 
manager’s license was by no means his 
only punch, Helfand telegraphed one 
that has yet to land. 

“A license may be revoked,” he 
pointed out, "if a licensee has been 
guilty of acts detrimental to the inter- 
ests of boxing. ... A plenary inquiry 
may establish that membership in the 
Guild by a licensee per sc is such a 
detrimental act.” 

HAPPY AT HAPPY KNOLL 

T he pungencies of J. P. Marquand 
have sauced the pages of SI inter- 
mittently for some weeks now, and 
oddly enough, to the delight of thou- 
sands who never have tasted the pleas- 
ures of golf and the American country 


club (see 19th hole, page 67). He has 
given these auslanders a kind of side- 
long insight into a phase of our culture 
which helps distinguish it from those 
of the Bulgar, the Boer and, less posi- 
tively, the Kwakiutl Indian. Happy 
Knoll, wherever it may be, is now a 
recognizable sociological phenomenon. 

At the same time Marquand seems 
to have enriched the understanding of 
those who do belong to country clubs 
and, like a good and gentle teacher, 
has illuminated their lives without ever 
suggesting that he would want them 
to be any different. Since Juvenal, the 
presumption has been that a literary 
satirist must be a reformer at heart. 
It is not necessarily so. The satirist 
more often loves the foibles he slashes. 
Sinclair Lewis was surely fond of 
George Babbitt. Mark Twain could 
not have written Huckleberry Finn 
without deep affection for the Missis- 
sippi midland and its people. And, in 
any case, the tendency of a writer is to 
like what gives him a subject. 

Members of Happy Knolls around 
the country have written by the hun- 
dreds to SI to express, in the big ma- 
jority, their understanding of this 
point. No one has been piqued except 
perhaps that Marquand has not yet 
addressed the truly important prob- 
lems of Happy Knoll — handicap in- 
equities, layout changes, chairmen of 
greens committees, female foursomes 
and other golfing mysteries. 

Many nonmembers of the nation’s 
Happy Knolls, on the other hand, have 
expressed doubt that the Marquand 
Geiger-typewriter has yet discovered 
the really rich vein which awaits him 
if he would but look in on a yacht club, 
a polo club or a hunt club, where the 
continued on next page 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 11 

really screamingly funny stuff happens. 
These doubters are invariably members 
of yacht clubs, polo clubs or hunt clubs. 

Perhaps Marquand will stray from 
golf and Happy Knoll someday. Mean- 
while he seems quite happy there. 

QUIETLY BULLISH MARKET 

as every bookdealer knows, vast 
stacks of the books he sells wind up 
as gifts I “I don’t know auntie’s size so 
I'll send her a novel"). Now comes 
the dean of American sports book deal- 
ers, Montagu Hankin, to underscore 
that it doesn’t happen quite that way 
with sports books. At least 809c of 
them are bought by people who want 
the books for themselves. 

Hankin figures that is why some 
sports books steadily increase in value: 
the buyers use them and hang on to 
them, which means there are few cop- 
ies kicking around secondhand book- 
stores to drive the prices down. Back in 
1934 Eugene Connett published a 138- 
page volume, Fishing a Trout Stream, 
complete with 90-odd photographs 
showing precisely how it should be 
done. There were 950 copies at $7.50 a 
copy. The book now sells for $55. 

That is not high as sports books go 
—a set of a 19th century magazine 
called Annals of Sporting and Fancy 
Gazette is worth $2,000— but it illus- 
trates Mr. Hankin’s axiom. Mr. Hankin 
lives in comfortable circumstances in a 
big house in Summit, N.J. where fine ex- 
amples of the sporting prints of A. B. 
Frost cover the walls, and old maps, 
lithographs, fine bindings and first edi- 
tions fill cabinets and chests of drawers, 
and less valuable rarities have over- 
flowed to the basement and garage. 
One of his prized items is a venerable 
English book on fly fishing. The pages 
are about a quarter of an inch thick. 
Set in each page, like diamonds in a 
jeweler’s case, are actual examples of 
the flies described. “This practical vol- 
ume is so rare,” says Mr. Hankin, “a 
collector who can get one for $475 is 
very lucky.” 

The rarest American sporting book is 
The Sportsman’s Companion, pub- 
lished before 1800. Only two copies are 
known to exist. It has the fine aged ap- 
pearance of something written on blot- 
ting paper, has sold for $2,800, and 
might not impress you at all. Down 
to more practical values, an early book 
on baseball, Henry Chadwick's 1868 
American Baseball, How to Learn It, 
How to Play It, How to Teach It, brings 


in $35. Old college yearbooks are not 
worth much — about a dollar apiece — 
but a copy of The Harvard University 
Baseball Club (1903) fetches $7.50, the 
1928 History of Southern Football $12, 
and Walter Camp’s 1894 inquiry into 
football brutality brings $20. The of- 
ficial reports of the Olympic Games 
bring in anywhere from $12 to $50. The 
1896 at Athens is the rarest, and the 
1912 at Stockholm ($30), printed in 
four languages, is the best and most 
vividly illustrated. 

Rare sporting-book dealers usual- 
ly branch into other fields. Prowling 
around the attics and warehouses of 
the United States in search of books 
for sportsmen, Montagu Hankin stum- 
bled across a trunkful of books that 
included a first edition of Poe’s The 
Raven. He no longer does any search- 
ing himself, having retired on V-J 
Day, but his fame is such in his own 
business that discoveries are brought 
to him. Only a fortnight ago a New 
Jersey junk dealer brought him a copy 
of the first book of Charles Russell, 
the cowboy artist. “I once found 
three original Russells in a Vermont 
antique shop,” Mr. Hankin said, like 
a man remembering a particularly 
happy fishing trip. “Nearly knocked 
me over.” 

AUCTIONS REVISITED 

B ack at the latest Saratoga thor- 
oughbred auctions — and once more 
actively bidding in likely yearlings 
( see page 42)— was trim and white- 


haired Eleonora R. Sears of Prides 
Crossing, Mass., who started assem- 
bling a racing stable at Saratoga last 
year at the age of 72. Since then she 
has spent approximately $800,000 for 
an assortment of both foreign and 
home-bred thoroughbreds. One of these 
was a $75,000 colt by Tudor Minstrel 
out of Neocracy which Miss Sears has 
named Tudorka. It would be pleasant 
to report that Tudorka looks like the 
current 2-year-old champion; instead, 
it must be announced that this $75,000 
package has never started a race. At 
present he has bucked shins, but may 
be ready for some fall racing. 

Miss Sears, it seems, has had singu- 
larly bad luck in her first year in the 
game. “Bad luck?” she said the other 
afternoon at the races, “I’ve had stink- 
ing luck. But I have really no com- 
plaints. I knew what racing was when 
I got into it, and I admit I’ve had a lot 
of fun. Just because you lose a match 
(when Miss Sears, in her youth, wasn’t 
walking, riding or swimming, she was 
collecting tennis and squash titles] 
doesn’t mean you quit playing the 
game. I’ve had a couple of winners, 
but 1 guess I’d like a few more— just 
like anybody else in racing. Yes, I 
bought some more yearlings this week; 
I got one filly by Pavot for $4,000. 
Who knows, she may turn out to be 
much better than my $75,000 colt or 
the Blue Peter colt I’ve just paid $43,- 
000 for. Buying yearlings is a gamble- 
all racing is a gamble — and I suppose 
you’ve got to be something of a gam- 


bler to have fun in it. I’m having fun.” 


SPECTACLE 

EDGE OF THE AUGUST SEA 

Where white sands meet blue water in summer’s withering heat 
the color camera finds its subject: vacationers on the beach 

In the carefree days of August before the Weather Bureau’s farthest 
outpost had looked into the malicious eye of Connie the Hurricane 
and sent out a warning cry, it was a time to escape from the withering 
heat. At the edge of the timeless, tumbling sea, armies of vacationers 
and weekenders raised their gaudy umbrellas in a salute to the sun 
and then planted themselves in the sand just outside the puddle of 
shade they had thus created. At no other time, in no other place would 
they so cheerfully endure the close, sweltering crowds, the painful 
burns, the sand that seeped in seam and sandwich. Such is the summer 
ritual at the edge of the sea. The special enchantment that it holds 
for one and all is captured by the color camera on the following pages. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BV JERRY COOKE 
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Here on the ocean’s shaggy mane is room for all. Poet and peasant. 

banker and candlestick maker, join the joyous ceremony of being bufTeted 
in the glorious razzle-dazzle of the billowing surf. 


What illimitable wonders and what fabulous treasures 
lie hidden in the deep recesses of the ocean floor? 





All the summer day long. 

in the whirling spume and 
the hurtling ware, 
a bit of the sea's endless drama 
and its way is unfolded. 



On the shining strand, with the tumbling laughter of the wild sea water 
playing through her dreams, a sand- He eked young girl drowses 
in the long sleepy August afternoon. 



Xear that magical line of the beach where the while shells tinkle 
in the last whisper of the spent ware, 
children build their moated castles, already doomed by the rising title, 
to be rebuilt tomorrow. 


The rising evening breeze 

blows cold from the sea 
and a picnicker warms himself 
at the bustling beach fire. 





THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



CHINS UP! 


While the nation debated the 
fitness of U.S. youth, these 
youngsters were among 56 giving 
their excruciating best to the 
chin-up bar during the junior 
decathlon at Eastchester, N.Y. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 



SIDESADDLE SAILOR 

At Cowes, Isle of Wight the Duke of Edinburgh 
sits sidesaddle at the helm of Uffa Fox's 20-ton 
sloop Fresh Breeze in the Britannia Cup Race. 
Sidesaddle position was Fox's idea, but it did not 
help much. Despite the Duke's best nautical efforts, 
the Fresh Breeze finished 15th in a 30-boat field. 


LIFT FOR A WEIGHTLIFTER 

U.S. Weightlifting Champion Paul Anderson finds 
himself in the role of human bar bell in Atlanta 
as Earl Mann t lefts, president of the Atlanta base- 
ball team, and Georgia Tech Football Coach Bobby 
Dodd strive to hoist the 341 -pound champion with 
a small assist from Jeanine Parris, “Miss Georgia.” 
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CHARACTER 



Soviet Foreign Minister V. M. Molotov takes Argentine Ambas- 
sador Leopoldo Bravo and friend for boat ride near Moscow. No 
expert, Molotov flooded boat while beaching it, soaked passengers. 





blindfold booter 

When little Tad Weed, 139 pounds, missed a field goal 
for Ohio State in the Rose Bowl, he punished himself by 
vowing to kick 10,000 in a row, the 10,000th blindfolded. 
Weed's practice made perfect last week as he kicked the 
winning field goal to lead the College All-Stars to a 30-27 
upset victory over the Cleveland Browns (see page bl). 


AQUALUNG ARTISTS 

At Palos Verdes, Calif, these days, artists put on diving 
^ equipment, go below at the Marineland of the Pacific 
Aquarium to paint the surprised fish in their own element. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continual 



GIRON 

GETS 

TOSSED 


Venezuelan Cesar Giron, most gifted 
of today’s bullfighters, suffers a bad 
goring at Madrid’s Plaza de Toros 
as thousands of spectators, including 
General Franco, look on in horror 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY GENE COOK 
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WORLD continued 


\ 



Why, the American League race, of course. This particular joyous group was 
photographed at Briggs Stadium in Detroit last Friday night at the moment 
the Tigers scored their only run in a 2-1 loss to the White Sox. The scene was 
repeated, over and over, in other American League cities as the race got hotter 
and hotter. Turn the page for a further report on the pennant fight last week 
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THE BOSTON RED SOX 
HAVE GOT IDEAS 

On paper the Red Sox haven’t a chance for the pennant, but since June they have 
become the most interesting team in baseball. They lost a series to New York 
last week but impressed all with their pitching, their fight — and Billy Klaus 


T he evil eye of Hurricane Connie 
was expected to come peering over 
the horizon within a matter of hours 
but to the thousands in Yankee Sta- 
dium a hurricane was something to 
worry about later. Right now there 
was a ball game going on. 

It was the seventh inning of the 
second game of the series and the score 
was tied at 2-2. Jimmy Piersall, who 
had led off the Red Sox half of the 
inning with a single, was only as far as 
second base and now there were two 
out and a full count on the batter. Don 
Larsen, the Yankee pitcher, looked for 
a moment at little Billy Klaus, waving 
his bat in a steady, urgent arc at the 
plate. He may also have glanced, 
briefly, toward the on-deck circle, to- 
ward the next hitter: Ted Williams. 
Then he leaned forward, squinting, to 
get the signal from Catcher Yogi Ber- 
ra and went into his motion. 

Out in a field box on the third-base 
line a middle-aged man from Boston, 
who had caught a train down to New 
York that morning to see the game, 
turned to his neighbor. “If Klaus gets 
on base,” he said, “the Red Sox are 
going to win the pennant.” The other 
man looked at him in dumb surprise; 
then his look changed to one of con- 
tempt. “That’s about as absurd as 
anything I ever heard,” he said. "They 
may not even win the ball game.” The 
first man, solid and sure in his convic- 
tion, just shook his head. "I don’t 
care,” he said. "If Klaus gets on base, 
Williams will get ’em in. He's due. And 
the Red Sox will win the pennant.” 

Then Larsen pitched, Klaus swung 
at the blur of white— and missed. Wil- 
liams stood up slowly in the on-deck 
circle, looked down at his two bats. 


then tossed them toward the Red Sox 
dugout and trotted toward left field. 
But the man in the third-base box only 
shrugged and leaned back in his seat, 
ignoring the amused glance of his com- 
panion. "Next time,” he said. "Next 
time.” 

The next time didn’t happen that 
afternoon, when the Yankees went on 
to win in 13 innings, or the next day 
either, when they beat the Red Sox 
5-3 and walked off with the series, two 
games to one. But the Boston fan was 
not entirely wrong when he over- 
emphasized the importance of a single 
pitch, just as Red Sox Manager Mike 
Higgins was not completely right when 
he, in turn, de-emphasized the impor- 
tance of the entire series. (“No three 
games at this time, in this league, is 
going to settle anything. We’ve got six 
weeks to go and it’s still anybody’s 
race.”) For the time has arrived when 
the American League is up to its ears 
in the hottest pennant fight in seven 
years and although no one really ex- 
pects it to be settled until the last 
week of the season— and maybe not 
then without a play-off— every game 
counts, with emotional and mathe- 
matical urgency. 

It was not a drama confined to Yan- 
kee Stadium. The same thing was go- 
ing on at Briggs Stadium in Detroit, 
where the hard-hitting young Tigers 
ran into a Cleveland team which final- 
ly regained some of its 1954 magic and 
won three straight to take over first 
place (tor the time being). The tense- 
ness was also a thing alive in Kansas 
City’s Municipal Stadium where the 
sometimes surprising Athletics man- 
aged to win only one game of three 
from Marty Marion's pennant-hungry 


White Sox, but that was enough to 
drop the south-siders from Chicago 
into second place. And the frenzy con- 
tinued to mount during the rest of the 
week and into the next one at Fenway 
Park in Boston and Memorial Stadium 
in Baltimore and Comiskey Park in 
Chicago. Wherever American League 
teams were playing, there was a race 
for the American League pennant. 

OLD RIVALRY REVIVED 

But the Yankee-Red Sox series was 
of unusual interest. For one thing, Yan- 
kee Stadium is a place where pennants 
are historically won — and sometimes 
lost; where important games with a 
bearing on the championship have a 
habit of being played. For another, it 
was a continuation — or more, a revival 
—of a great rivalry of the past which, 
in recent years, at least until this sea- 
son, had become almost non-existent. 
Since 1951 it had been easy for the 
Yankees to be charitable toward the 
Red Sox. But more than any of these, 
the reason for two record crowds 
(61,000 for a Tuesday night game, 
34,000 for an afternoon game next day) 
was simply the Red Sox themselves. 
They had become the most interesting 
team in baseball (did someone mention 
the Dodgers?' and everyone wanted 
to see what made them click. 

They had not clicked (or even been 
interesting) through the first weeks 
of the season. Owner Tom Yawkey, 
who poured millions into buying a pen- 
nant in 1946, no longer had players like 
Doerr and Dominic DiMaggio, Pesky 
and Rudy York, Tebbetts, Hughson 
and Ferriss. It was not even certain the 
Red Sox could count on Ted Williams, 
continued on next page 
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who had announced his retirement 
but might — just might — return for 
the 1955 season. Instead, the squad 
which greeted Manager Higgins— a big, 
heavy-bodied, slow-talking Texan who 
played third base for the 1946 cham- 
pions and then spent eight years in the 
minors learning a new trade— was load- 
ed with youngsters who some day, it 
was hoped, would make the Red Sox a 
name again in the American League. 
But the time was still the future indefi- 
nite — so surely that one Boston native 
bet $3,000 to $30 the Sox would not win 
the pennant. 

Moving into June, it appeared he 
was right. As the tremendously patient 
Higgins continued to experiment with 
his lineup, looking for a winning com- 
bination, Boston was in sixth place, 
14 ' 2 games behind the Yankees and 
playing at a miserable .396 gait with 
only 19 wins against 29 defeats. The 
pitching staff was a big surprise fas 
canny Casey Stengel pointed out even 
back there, it was among the best in 
the league) but the team just wasn't 
hitting — and it had no spark. Even 
Williams — who had ended his retire- 
ment in late May — was slow to get 
going; his back hurt, he had a cold, 
his hands were sore. The batting of 
Jackie Jensen, with help from a big 
rookie first baseman named Norm 
Zauchin, was not enough to carry the 
load. But in the first week of June, 
Higgins made up his mind and set- 
tled on a day-by-day lineup which 
he has stuck to without even changing 
the batting order, except for an occa- 
sional day of rest or to let somebody 
shake off an injury, for more than 60 
games. It still had a lot of the old 
look, with Catcher Sammy White, 
Second Baseman Billy Goodman and 
an outfield of Williams, Piersall and 
Jensen, all veterans of the 1954 team 
which finished fourth, 42 games behind 
Cleveland. But it had some new faces, 
too. There was Grady Ilatton, a cast- 
off National Leaguer, at third. Zauchin 
took over at first, permanently. And 
Klaus stepped into shortstop. 

From the day the little fireball from 
Fox Lake, 111. became a regular until 
they went into the series at Yankee 
Stadium, the Red Sox won 43 of 60 
games, playing at a .717 pace, the best 
in baseball. They stormed up from the 
second division, passed slumping De- 
troit and on the Fourth of July were 
only eight games out of first. It had 
been a good streak and the Sox were 
playing good baseball but no one else 


in the league was getting too excited. 
Those things had a way of dying out. 
They forgot to tell the Red Sox, how- 
ever, who just kept right on winning 
and last week climbed to within 1 \A 
games of the lead. The fact they lost 
two of three to the Yankees apparently 
did not discourage them a bit — nor did 
it give any lasting encouragement to 
Cleveland, Chicago or New York, who 
finally realized they are going to have 
to fight off this Boston team right 
down to the finish — if they can. 

Even in losing to the Yankees, the 
Red Sox showed why they are tough. 
Higgins, of course, for one thing. A 
man of almost inhuman calm, he re- 
fuses to get excited about a game — 
won or lost — once it’s over. "You can’t 
do much about them in here,” he says 
in the dressing room. He displays 
great faith in his ballplayers and re- 
fuses to become angry about errors 
of commission. After Goodman and 
Klaus booted ground balls which di- 
rectly led to the 13-inning Yankee win 
and ruined Frank Sullivan’s beautiful 
pitching job, Higgins growled, "If you 
never made an error in this game, 
you’d be a damn wizard.” It is an atti- 
tude which has left the Red Sox with a 
feeling of security — and an unprofes- 
sional desire to win games not only for 
themselves but for Higgins. 

Williams, too, of course. Against the 
Yankees he had his troubles but he has 
been great since his return and his very 
presence at the plate injected an even 
greater feeling of excitement into the 
game — and kept the Yankees on edge. 
When you’re facing a batter with a 
.348 lifetime average who is looking 
for his 2,000th major league hit and 
has hammered 19 home runs in only 54 
games, you have to be worried. 

MAGIC IN CENTER FIELD 

And Piersall, who needed only the 
first game to show why he must be 
included among the fine outfielders of 
baseball history. He went back to the 
wall to pull down two drives by Eddie 
Robinson. He dashed in behind second 
base to scoop almost sure hits out of 
the grass tops, once making such an 
almost impossible catch of Bill Skow- 
ron’s sinking liner in short right center 
that Irv Noren was easily doubled off 
second. Later Higgins grinned and ab- 
solved Noren of bonehead base run- 
ning. “Everyone in the park knew that 
was a hit,” he said, “except Piersall.” 

Zauchin, a right-handed first base- 
man, is like a big cat around the base 


and his hitting, although erratic, has 
been tremendous when he's hot. Good- 
man has hit w r ell after a slow start; 
Hatton is steady at third; Jensen has 
led the league most of the season in 
runs batted in and ranks high in stolen 
bases; Sammy White is one of the 
game’s best young catchers. 

The pitching staff, without Cleve- 
land’s great names or Chicago’s experi- 
ence, has still been impressive. Hig- 
gins now considers Frank Sullivan and 
Willard Nixon (the Yankees’ neme- 
sis) his stoppers, and also praises the 
work of Tommy Brewer and Rookie 
George Susce, who have helped take 
up some of the slack caused by an 
injured Mel Parnell. When these have 
faltered, the bullpen of Tommy Hurd, 
Ike Delock, Leo Kiely and ageless Ellis 
Kinder has rushed to the rescue in true 
storybook fashion. 

The Red Sox surge has been a team 
effort but there remains — even more 
important, perhaps, than Higgins, 
more than Williams, more even than 
the pitching staff— the contributions 
of Billy Klaus, a ballplayer who spent 
eight years in the minors and could not 
even make the Santurce club of the 
Puerto Rican League last winter. He 
was traded to the Red Sox by the 
Giants off their Minneapolis roster for 
a bullpen catcher who did not even re- 
port, which would make his market 
value about equal to a broken bat. But 
Higgins, who had been pestered nearly 
to death by the little guy last year 
while managing Louisville, felt he was 
worth a try, and when a string of in- 
juries hit the Red Sox at shortstop, he 
shoved Billy into the breach. Mike 
Higgins has never been sorry. 

Klaus is not a great fielder but he 
has never lost a fight with a ground ball 
yet, and he gets it over to first in time 
for the putout. Not fast, he’s quick and 
covers a lot of ground. No great hitter, 
lie’s a pesky one, waiting for his pitch, 
fouling off the tough ones, punching the 
ball through a hole, drawing a walk. 
Occasionally he shows real power and 
against the Yankees hit for eight total 
bases, more than anyone else for the 
series. Playing with such sluggers as 
Williams and Zauchin and Mantle and 
Berra, he had one of the series’ two 
home runs. Hatton had the other. 

Klaus may be only a one-year won- 
der but most baseball men admit he’s 
furnishing the spark which has ignited 
a blaze in Boston. Marty Marion calls 
him "the key to the Red Sox” and 
George Kell goes even further. “He’s 
a gutty guy who’s always giving you 
a battle,” says the veteran White 
Sox infielder. "He pulls, he pushes, he 
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bunts; he gets on base any way he can. 
The Red Sox fight for everything and 
they're never out of the game. Give 
Billy Klaus credit for that. He wants to 
play so badly that everyone catches the 
attitude .... He’s more than just a 
good shortstop — he’s a state of mind.” 

It is not a perfect team by a long 
way, of course, and they showed it 
against the Yankees. The errors by 
Klaus and Goodman were big ones at 
the wrong time. Piersall’s decision to 
bunt, on his own, with two men on 
base and none out in the second inning 
of the second game, ruined a promising 
Red Sox rally. The infield is slow and 
Williams, never mentioned among the 
great outfielders, is older and slower 
and fortunate to have Piersall at his 
side. Even Higgins makes mistakes: 
Bonus Baby Frank Bauman was clear- 
ly not ready to make his 1955 debut in 
the important third game; fresh out of 
the Army and still overweight, he was 
pounded hard by the Yankees and 
knocked out in the second inning. 

NO BOOS FOB THEODORE 

Perhaps because of their failings — 
and the way they have overcome them 
—the Red Sox have been gathered to 
the breasts of fans not only in Boston, 
where the pennant fever rages from 
Fenway Park to the British Consulate 
(SI, Aug. 15), but in other cities as 
well. The southeastern Massachusetts 
town of Taunton has adopted the Sox, 
unconditionally; in the Taunton Daily 
Gazette, the sports page lists the team 
as the Taunton Red Sox. Even in Yan- 
kee Stadium, once a hotbed of Red Sox 
haters, fully one-third of the big crowd 
each day was openly rooting for the 
visitors (including tremendous cheers 
for Ted Williams, who once drew only 
tremendous boos i . 

The Sox, tested in early-season de- 
feat and tempered by the death of 
teammate Harry Agganis in June, have 
become a happy, confident team. They 
have learned to live with their weak- 
nesses and know that— without having 
Cleveland’s pitching staff, the speed 
and bench of the Yankees or the bril- 
liant defense of the White Sox — they 
have assets almost as great. They have 
spirit, an incentive born of hunger and 
tremendous momentum built up dur- 
ing the long winning streak. They may 
not win the pennant but they will be 
hard to stop. 

‘‘This club,” said Casey Stengel, 
who leaned back in his dressing room 
and breathed an audible sigh of relief 
when the Red Sox finally left town, “is 
tough to beat. They’re always out there 
after you.” Ce m p) 



Chicago hopes ride with the White Sox— here jubilant after Bob Kennedy >31 
hit grand-slam home run, driving in Walt Dropo (8) and others in game with Detroit. 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 


SUBJECT: 


DON NEWCOMBE 


Brooklyn’s fabulous pitcher talks about his career — about the men who helped 
him, like Branch Rickey, and about those who caused him trouble, like himself 


by ROE-RT CREAMER 


At Ebbets Field in Brooklyn last week, in the afternoon 
before a night game, Don Newcombe was out running 
by himself four hours before game time. He was the only 
player on the field, in full uniform except for his cap; and 
for 15 hot minutes he ran, over and over again, from deep 
in left field all the way across the far reaches of the outfield 
to the distant right field corner, running one way and then 
walking back in long, pacing, tigery strides to run again. 
Newcombe running is an awesome sight. He looks taller 
than his 6 feet 4 inches, heavier than his 240 pounds. He 
starts slowly, lumbering at first, but then gradually picking 
up speed like a Mack truck or an elephant; until with 
heavy, ground-shaking steps he pounds over the grass. A 
teammate has observed, "When Newk runs it’s like the 
wall of a building falling down. He’s not very fast, but 
once he gets going he can’t stop, and ain’t nobody going 
to get in his way.” 

Among the few who have gotten in Newcombe’ s way this 
year are Pitchers Sam Jones of the Chicago Cubs and Robin 
Roberts of the Philadelphia Phillies, who respectively 
handed Newcombe successive one-run defeats last week 
(1-0 and 3-2). Despite these painful losses, Newcombe’s 
pitching record for 1955 is a remarkable 18-3, by far the 
best in the major leagues. More than that, he has smitten 
opposing pitchers with some very unpitcher-like hitting, 
running up a glittering .374 hatting average wrapped 
around six home runs, as many home runs as any pitcher 
in National League history has ever hit in one season. This 
rare combination of pitcher-c«»i-hitter has caught the im- 
agination of the baseball public as no other player has 
this year. 

In the dugout last week, when he had finished running 
and had toweled himself off, Newcombe cut a tape-recorded 
message for a radio station in New Jersey, promoting a 
community-fund drive. He read his brief speech well, in a 
surprisingly lively, well-modulated, well-articulated voice; 
and he did it over three times before he, Newcombe, was 
satisfied it was right. 

The tape-recorder man thanked him and shortly there- 
after left. Newcombe slumped back on the bench, his long 
peaked cap low over his eyes, and looked out across the 
empty green grass of Ebbets Field. 

"Last year,” he said finally, "me and my roomie [Catch- 
er Roy Campanellal, nobody ever called us up. Nobody 
wanted us. This year, the phone’s ringing all the time. 


Every place we go. The Duke of Paducah wants us, the 
Czar wants us, everybody.” 

Of course, last year Don Newcombe, fresh out of the 
Army and counted on for a big 20 victories by hopeful 
Dodger fans, was a grievous disappointment with a weak 
9-and-8 won-and-lost record. And though he batted a cred- 
itable .319, he had only 15 hits and 16 total bases all sea- 
son, and only four runs halted in. This year Newcombe and 
Campanella, who is a contender for the league batting 
championship, are Brooklyn’s lead horses, the men most 
responsible for the Dodgers’ remarkable improvement over 
last season. 

“Last year I had a sore arm,” Newcombe said. "This 
year I don’t. That is the difference and the whole differ- 
ence. There is no ‘new’ Newcombe. I’m the same guy. But 
this is the first year I ever remember that I didn’t have a 
sore arm. 

"I remember in 1949, the year I was called up to the 
Dodgers from Montreal, the very day I was called up, I 
had a sore arm. What a time for a sore arm. 

"That year I pitched spring training with the Dodgers. 
I was on the Montreal rosier, but they had me pitching 
with the Dodgers at Vero Beach. I pitched pretty good. I 
thought I should be brought up. When they broke camp I 
thought they should have taken me with them. But they 
didn’t. I was supposed to rejoin Montreal. 

“So I went home. I borrowed some money from Sam 
Jethroe and took off. My wife didn’t say anything. She 
knew I was wrong and she knew I knew I was wrong; but 
she didn’t say anything. The thing I didn't realize was Mr. 
Rickey knew what he was doing. He wasn’t worried about 
one man. He had a program and he was following it. Me, I 
was worrying about me. I thought I was good enough to 
pitch with the Dodgers, and that’s where I wanted to be. 

"After a week I began to understand what Mr. Rickey 
was doing, doing things slow. I began to see that sitting 
home wasn’t doing me any good. So I called up Buzzie 
Bavasi [then general manager of the Montreal club, now 
vice president of the Dodgers] and I asked him would he 
take back a damn fool. 

continued on page 48 

newcombe at the bat is a majestic figure, grinning with 
kingly contempt as he toys with the bat and awaits the pitch. 
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BROOKLYN'S MAD 
GOLF COURSE 


Stooping, dawdling or arriving after 5 a.m. are 
invitations to disaster on Flatbush’s only links 

by JANE PERRY 


I N all of Brooklyn, from Coney Island to the Gowanus 
Canal, there is only one 18-hole golf course. And as might 
be expected, the game played there, although outwardly 
resembling golf, is quite different from the gentlemanly 
sport performed under normal, country club conditions. 

A hundred thousand players use the Dyker Beach Golf 
Course each 12-month season. In addition to being the 
course with the world’s most well-trodden fairways, Dyker 
is also the one where the incumbent pro. Tommy Strafaci, 
was brougfit up on the course (his father had a house on 
what is now the first tee and raised goats, hogs and vegeta- 
bles on the second fairway ) ; where the undershirt is a clas- 
sic costume for hot summer days (topped by a bright plaid 
cap ) ; and where the insult is the common and formal meth- 
od of communication ("Hey, drop that ball, ya crumb!" ). 

The Dyker course is municipally owned and commands a 
rather fine view of Lower New York Bay past the Narrows, 
although it is doubtful if any golfer has ever lifted his head 
long enough to admire it. 

Dyker players, all graduates of Ebhets Field and stormy 
days with the Dodgers, have been tossing pop bottles at 
umpires since infancy and enjoy not hing quite so much as a 
loud, vigorous hassle. Their game is rowdy, democratic and 
argumentative; and Dyker fairways resound with threats 
and the noise of Brooklyn voices raised in altercation. At 
the shriek of "fore!” players automatically drop their argu- 
ments and their clubs and assume a crouching position with 
arms wrapped over their heads— a defense similar to that 
recommended for an atom bomb. There is no way of telling 
from what direction the ball might come, since at Dyker so 
many fairways are cozily adjacent and so many players 
have spectacular hooks and slices. 

It takes stamina and a rare sense of dedication to become 
an authentic Dykerite. It is helpful to have been born in 
Brooklyn, or at least to have moved there early in life. Out- 
of-town golfers who wander onto the course, either ignorant 
of its reputation or fascinated by the stories they’ve heard, 
have been known to quit after a few holes, thoroughly 
baffled and unhappy. In many cases the uninitiated may 
register but become so frustrated during the long wait that 
they never get to tee off at all. 

Waiting time on a fine Sunday ranges from three to five 
hours. The alltime waiting record— about six hours — was 
set on a purely local holiday, Brooklyn Anniversary Day 
of 1940, when 860 players signed up. 

As at all New York City municipal courses, each player 
coni i niied on next page 


BROOKLYN’S MAD GOLF 

continued from page 31 

is given a number on registration, and 
these numbers are posted by the start- 
er on a blackboard directly behind the 
first tee. If anybody is waiting, golf- 
ers are required to play in foursomes 
— and on a Dyker weekend there is 
always somebody waiting. The first 
players arrive before 3:30 a.m., deposit 
their golf bags in front of the clubhouse 
and curl up in their cars for a nap. 
By 5 there are dozens of people milling 
around in the chill gray light, break- 
fastless, belligerent and talkative. 

“So I get up at 4 o’clock with all the 
other nuts, and there’s still this bunch 
a jerks ahead of me!” . . . “You laughin’ 
at my swing? What’s so funny?” "Nut- 
tin’s funny. I'm just laughin’ to be so- 
cial.” . . . “That guy over there, I ain’t 
seen him for 25 years, not since he 
beaned me with a 2-iron shot when I 
was 11.” ... “So this bum got sore 
when I sneezed on his drive. After that 
I don’t talk no more. Even when I step 
on his foot, I don’t say 'excuse me.’ ” 

The members of a pickup foursome 
introduce themselves informally, by 
first names only. A Dyker golfer may 
find himself teamed up with a munici- 
pal court judge (.Joe), a Flatbush 
housewife (Mabel) and a city bus driv- 
er (Hoibert)— a state of affairs which 
has led to the breakdown of the few 
remaining social distinctions in Brook- 
lyn. Women, who make up one-fourth 
of the players, are shown no mercy and 
little respect; in fact there is no look as 



openly horrified as that on the face of 
a male Dykerite who finds himself in- 
extricably involved with three lady 
duffers. Occasionally a quick-thinking 
man in such a predicament will invent 
an urgent phone call and allow his 
number to be pushed back on the 
board, but most trudge along, audibly 
lamenting their fate. They will permit 
their lady partners to remove and re- 
place the flag on each green, to locate 
their lost balls and will even conde- 
scend to give a few well-chosen pointers 
on the game (“When ya hit through, 


honey, ya gotta be square with the 
hole— get the pernt?”) — but they are 
not happy. 

Once a foursome starts on its way, it 
is at the mercy of eight people, the 
foursome immediately in front and 
the foursome behind. 

The four in front will hold up the 


and I wouldn’t ordinarily bother you* 
but I have several patients coming to 
the office ... or (variation) a seri- 
ous appendectomy scheduled for one 
o’clock”; The Social Engagement — 
“Have a heart, pal, and let me tee 
off. I can just get in nine holes before 
my mother-in-law’s funeral”; and The 



game by searching for balls, by mys- 
teriously acquiring friends and becom- 
ing a sixsome; they will accuse the 
four behind of cutting in and trying 
to play past them. Sometimes they 
will charge at offenders with raised 
clubs — especially the females, who are, 
in this respect, the more deadly of the 
species Golfer Dykeriens. 

The four behind will snap and snarl 
at the heels of the foursome ahead. If 
a player so much as stops to tie a shoe- 
lace, they will drive a warning ball 
whistling past his head. They are mas- 
ters of the impatient stance, the sneer- 
ing look, the “Hurry up, willya!” cries 
of outrage. 

CHALK IN HIS VEINS 

There are some players who have 
spent years trying to figure out vari- 
ous strategies of advancing their num- 
bers on the blackboard. The powerful 
custodian of the numbers is the start- 
er, a city employee of modest salary but 
heroic caliber, a man armed with only 
a piece of chalk, an eraser and a whis- 
tle, but capable of withstanding the 
deadliest bribes, insults and threats, 
often delivered simultaneously by the 
same golfer. The starter is able to han- 
dle minor emergencies himself— such 
as five players suddenly teeing off 
when only four have been called — but 
all requests for playing ahead of turn 
are referred to the supervisor of park 
operations who maintains a day-long 
vigil in the clubhouse. 

Appeals to the director fall into sev- 
eral popular categories: The Profes- 
sional Engagement — “I’m Dr. Smith, 


Train (Boat, Plane) Schedule — “You 
gotta let me play now. I'm sailing for 
Tasmania in two hours, and there ain’t 
a golf course in the whole damn coun- 
try.” Not one request has been urgent 
or unusual enough to melt the super- 
visor, who after nearly 2 years at Dyker 
has observed human nature at its most 
mendacious. Before the 1930s, Dyker 
was a private golf club, first called 
Dyker Fields and then the Marine and 
Field Course, but from the beginning it 
possessed a unique Brooklyn personal- 
ity. In the earliest days of the motion 
picture industry, according to one old 
hand, when the Yitagraph Studio was 
located in Brooklyn, Lillian Russell en- 
acted a notable golfing sequence at the 
old Dyker. The story called for Miss 
Russell to sink her putt, and this she 
was able to do adequately enough in 
the rehearsal. When the cameras went 
into action, however, Miss Russell’s 
meager golfing skill failed. The crisis 
was solved by an ingenious Dyker cad- 
dy who tied a string around the ball, 
and as Miss Russell went through the 
motions, the caddy gently pulled the 
ball into the cup. This sort of ma- 
neuver became a specialty with some 
Dyker caddies, one of whom figured 
later in a tempestuous scandal when he 
was accused of picking up a client’s 
ball, racing 20 yards to the green, and 
dropping it in for a hole-in-one. 

Some old-timers recall that the old ^ 
course was a popular dumping ground 
for hot goods during the days of Pro- 
hibition, and even for victims of gang 
rides. Bodies were promptly removed, 
but other inanimate objects often 
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were not. A Ford that had been driven 
onto the 5th fairway remained there 
for years, unclaimed and gently rusting 
away, viewed by players after a while 
as simply another natural hazard. 

The present enlarged city course 
was designed in 1934 by John R. Van 
Kleeck, who, with a great deal of fore- 
sight, retired to South America, thus 
removing himself from the range of 
the always-articulate Dykerites. Dur- 
ing succeeding years Dyker became 
more and more streamlined, with most 
toughs minimized in the interest of 
speeding up play. Ten minutes wasted 
by one golfer searching for a lost ball 
can set off a chain reaction involving a 
hundred lost tempers, up to and in- 
cluding actual physical conflict. 

One of Dyker’s first pros was Brook- 
lyn’s Wiffy Cox, winner of the 1931 
North and South Open. The five Stra- 
faci brothers, including Frank, an ama- 
teur holder of many titles, and Tommy, 
the family’s only professional, grew up 
in and on the course, starting their 
careers as Dyker caddies. Tommy, with 
his dark, John Garfield-type of good 
looks and impeccably tailored clothes, 
has raised the sartorial standard of 
Dyker an appreciable degree during the 
last few years. He and the assistant 
pro, Harry Dunn, give about 2,200 les- 
sons a season, possibly a worldwide 
record. 

Dyker has many low-handicap golf- 
ers but is famous for its beginners, 
especially those whose sole previous 
experience has consisted of hitting one 
pailful of balls at a driving range. Duf- 
fers have been known to take 55 strokes 
on Dyker’s first hole. One beginner at- 
tempted to play with the covers still 
on his clubs; another lady duffer in- 
quired at the pro shop for a box of 
divots. Then there was the caddy who 
came back to the clubhouse sobbing in- 
dignantly: “Dat guy tell me I gotta 
keep my eye on his ball, and then he 
hooks it into the swamp. He yells, ‘Put 
down the clubs where ya seen the ball 
go in,’ and I done it and found the ball- 
But now I can’t find the clubs.” 

Golf ball snatching, a problem at all 
busy courses, has achieved the status of 
a science at Dyker. Among the most 
skilled snatchers are the small boys who 
operate on several fairways adjacent to 
the city streets. When directly accused, 
the boy might be standing on the ball 
or has just slipped it to an accomplice, 
but he is all snub-nosed, freckled and 
dirty-faced innocence. “I ain't got ya 
ball, mister. Wanna soich me?” 

The most successful ball snatcher in 
Dyker’s history was a harmless-looking 
old party who had a habit of slipping 


in and wandering over the course, al- 
ways leaning heavily on a bamboo stick 
—one end of which was later found to 
be hollowed out. Although balls began 
to disappear at an alarming rate and 
Dyker tempers began to soar propor- 
tionately, nobody suspected the old 
gentleman, who had never been seen 
to stoop, look at a ball, or even be 
aware that the game was played with 
little round objects. Finally the snatch- 
er became so brazen that he stole a ball 
on the fairway right from under the 
nose of a golfer who had turned during 
his upswing to observe the position of 
the club head. The golfer completed 
his swing but hit only air— the ball 
had vanished. Completely unnerved, 
this Dykerite ran off yelling, "Let me 
outta here. Trained snakes!” Shortly 
afterwards a special policeman caught 
the old man with his capacious pock- 
ets full of balls and a Spalding Dot still 
concealed in the hollowed-out cane. 

Not only golf balls but larger objects, 
even rain shelters, when they had them 
several years ago, were pilfered at Dy- 
ker. The wooden shelters, standard on 
almost every course, lasted here only 
until winter, when ice skaters using the 
swampy pond chopped them up for 
fuel. Plans at one time were made to 
erect cement block shelters, stark and 
monolithic, but incapable of being 
burned, knocked down, or carted off 
by Brooklyn burghers or burglars. 

BLOOD BROTHERS 

It is inevitable that regular Dyker 
players should tend to seek the solace 
of one another’s company during non- 
golfing hours too. After a five-hour 
wait and five hours of playing, the 
Dykerite is apt to feel strange and lost 
in the outside world and in need of 
the companionship of his own kind. 
Three social clubs — the Shore View', 
the Brooklyn Golf club and Brookridge 
(for women only)— have arisen. The 
second was dedicated to the improve- 
ment of golf etiquette on the course- 
no fighting, replace divots, no throw- 
ing clubs. The organizations all take 
official notice of wives and children 
of members, who are encouraged to 
emerge at intervals from wherever golf- 
ers customarily stow their families and 
mingle with the Dyker world. It is a 
common sight on Sunday to see a golfer 
in the Dyker cafeteria, sweaty, dirty 
and rumpled, being visited by his wife 
and little ones dressed in their pretty, 
starched, churchgoing clothes. 

One weekend a wife who had de- 
cided she’d had just about enough, 
arrived not with the children but 
with a policeman to arrest her golfer 


husband on a charge of neglect. How- 
ever, during the week they came to an 
understanding, and by golf time the 
following Sunday, they were both at 
the course, honeymooners again, ready 
for a round of play. 

There was the other golfer who had 
waited four lengthy hours to tee off, 
when a phone message arrived, inform- 
ing him that his wife was being rushed 
to the maternity hospital. He picked 
up his clubs and started to run; then 
stopped, looked back, and yelled in 
anguish, “Hey, don’t take my number 
off the board!” 

Dyker was even host to a fugitive 
from justice, the operator of a stolen- 
car racket. This sportsman, after duti- 
fully paying his greens fee, was not ex- 
tracted from his hideout near the pond 
for several days. 

And then there was the man, fast 
becoming a legend, who appeared at 
the clubhouse on a stormy day with a 
bag of what looked like golf clubs slung 
over his shoulder. Stepping out to the 
first tee in a cloudburst, he drew' a bow 
from the bag and shot an arrow toward 
the green. He then walked up to the 
arrow, imbedded in the grass of the 
fairway, and shot it again, reaching 
the green in two. The archer finished 
the 18 holes slightly over par, walked 
back through the clubhouse in his soak- 
ing clothes, and disappeared into the 
Brooklyn streets, never to be seen 
again. The spectacle had a curious un- 
real quality to the few who had ob- 
served it, but they were unsurprised. 
This was Dyker. 

Some stalwart golfers profess to have 
read a newspaper article telling of the 



proposed building of a new course in 
Brooklyn— undoubtedly the fantasy of 
a sports reporter of the late Brooklyn 
Eagle on a dull day when the Dodgers 
weren’t playing. A few Dykerites, cred- 
ulous and hopeful, even claim to have 
seen bulldozers at work on this new 
course. They are vague about the loca- 
tion, however, and no two accounts 
are exactly alike. It is very possible 
that the whole story can be explained 
as a unique combination of daydream 
and mirage, compounded out of the 
pungent Gowanus air and the fertile 
Brooklyn imagination. dJU?) 
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THE QUEEN’S 
HUNDRED 


Once each year the best shots in the 
British Empire assemble at the 
English town of Bisley to compete 
for the Queen’s Prize, most coveted 
rifle championship in the wot id. A 
41 -year-old engineer. Bob Fenwick, 






emerged as this year’s winner after 
the finalists, known traditionally as 
the “Queen's Hundred,” shot it out 
under a hot sun, and incidentally 
provided some memorable pictures 
of a very British sporting look 
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Looking every inch the big game hunter, last year’s winner 

Major George Twine squeezes off another round in preliminary match 
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AH, FOR TROUT 
IN TITICACA! 

Spurred by an SI picture, a happy if not quite compleat 
angler journeys to Bolivia in search of record rainbows 

by ELMO C. WILSON 


S omehow a dog-eared copy of 
Sports Illustrated (Feb. 14) 
had crept into my briefcase when I 
took off - for Latin America. Ten days 
later I was sitting in Caracas' Hotel 
Tamanaco devouring a brief story 
titled Trout in the Clouds. What had 
me breathing heavily was an accom- 
panying photograph by Fenno Jacobs 
showing a Bolivian Indian boy on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca clutching to 
his breast, and practically buried un- 
der, a huge rainbow trout. 

I reread the story to make sure that 
Senator Hickenlooper had actually 
caught a 34-pounder a few weeks earli- 
er. I also rechecked schedules to satisfy 
myself I had four days of a long week- 
end free before my next conference in 
Santiago, Chile. A quick glance at the 
map of South America showed La Paz, 
Bolivia, the jumping-off place for Lake 
Titicaca, not too far off the route to 
Santiago. And a conference with the 
airlines people revealed that I could 
get to La Pax Friday noon by flying 
to Maracaibo, Barranquilla, and then 
overnight from Panama City to Lima. 

So here I was Friday morning sitting 
in a DC-4 togged out in an oxygen 
mask, flying the uphill course over the 
deserts, jungles and Andes of Peru to 
Bolivia’s Altiplano. In the classic ex- 
pression of other intrepid voyagers into 
the unknown, "little did I realize” 
—either from Brother Jacobs’ eye- 
catching pictures or their accompany- 
ing blurbs— that to snatch those rain- 
bow beauties from their ethereal waves 
was to require a bit more doing and 
quite a bit more fortitude than I had 
planned on. 


The oxygen equipment discouraged 
serious reading and gave me plenty of 
time to speculate. Remembering the 
exhilaration of three- and four-pound 
squaretails and salmon taken on a light 
rod at Dana McNally’s island camp at 
Portage, Maine, I found it difficult 
even to imagine the pleasures of haul- 
ing in on light tackle one of the Brob- 
dingnagian beauties ahead. Of course I 
had no tackle whatever with me. This 
seemed a minor handicap at the mo- 
ment. The Man-from-Mars getup I was 
sporting as we sailed along at 18,000 
feet past the snow-capped Andes might 
have been a warning of altitudinal 
problems to follow. But I had success- 
fully weathered the 7,000 feet of Mex- 
ico City without getting the customary 
"Mexico City stomach.” The 12,700- 
foot altitude of the Bolivian capital 
wasn’t worrying me a bit. 



- STARTING OUT FROM JORGE'S FARM. 
FREDDIE. MY HOST ANO I POSE FOR PORTRAIT" 


Arriving at the La Paz airport about 
noon, I cleared customs, bought a few 
bolivianos at 2,500 to the dollar, and 
grabbed a cab for the Sucre Palace. 

The road down from the Altiplano 
to the city 1,000 feet below had me 
clutching at the seat of the battered 
Chevrolet . I got only a fleet ing glimpse 
of the majestic saddle-backed Illimani 
towering over the city like a patron 
father, being much too busy apply- 
ing body English to assist the driver 
around the hairpin turns. After settling 
in at the hotel, I came breezily down to 
the tourist agency in the lobby to in- 
quire about renting transportation, 
gear, guide and boat for a fishing expe- 
dition I confidently expected to start 
that afternoon. The gal at the agency 
gave me my first jolt. Her ignorance 
of fishing on Titicaca was colossal. 

Well, there were big trout in Titi- 
caca, weren’t there? 

“Si sfilor, hay murhos peces grantles.” 

Well then, how did one go about 
killing them? 

“No se, seilor.” 

No guides. No place to rent tackle. 
No suggestions on boats for hire. She 
had nothing better to suggest than a 
trek to the main office of the tourist 
bureau about a mile and a half away — 
a mile and a half uphill, I might say. 

Fortified by a quick lunch, I started 
out for the main tourist office. And 
now for the first time I began to realize 
the vast difference between Mexico 
City's 7,000 feet and La Paz’s more 
than 12,000 feet. Putting one foot care- 
fully ahead of the other, I finally made 
it. But by the time I arrived I was in 
no shape to press my case. In any 
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event, the very courteous attendants 
had no more information to offer than 
did the little girl at the branch office 
in the hotel. I caught a cab back to 
the comfort of the Sucre Palace and 
climbed into bed to assuage my split- 
ting headache. Three hours later I was 
awakened by a sharp shooting pain 
around the temples. I descended feebly 
to the hotel lobby determined to ques- 
tion any likely-looking American tour- 
ist with a fishy gleam in his eye. A cou- 
ple of my fellow countrymen were in- 
deed lolling around in the overstuffed 
leather. If anything, they were in 
worse shape than I. They weren’t ex- 
actly impolite; more preoccupied Just 
pointed to their heads and groaned. 
I gave up and went back to bed, still 
nursing that headache which by now 
had a queasy stomach for company. 

Saturday morning I was no better, 
albeit a lot colder. The temperature 
had dipped to 35 during the night and 


I had acquired a tooth-chattering chill 
that almost destroyed both my bridge- 
work and my resolution. I spent the 
day flat on my back. 

Sunday dawned cold and clear. For- 
tunately, also, my head had cleared 
enough (or me to realize that time was 
slipping by fast and that I had only 
that day and the next to decimate the 
rainbow trout population of Bolivia. 
Finding a sunny spot in the little park 
in front of the hotel, I sat down to 
celebrate. Finally, about 5 in the aft- 
ernoon, I felt well enough to contem- 
plate a drink in the small bar adjoin- 
ing the hotel lobby. This I should have 
thought of earlier. Here for the first 
time I encountered hope. 

The Anglo-Argentinian bartender 
not only made good pisco sours, he 
also had ideas. When I explained my 
predicament he knew of no place where 
gear, guides, etc., were available for 
hire, but he did volunteer that if any- 
body could help me it would be the 
members of the Anglo-American Club 
a few blocks up the street. I carefully 
climbed the hill again (everything in 


La Paz is uphill), located the club and 
introduced myself as a stranger from 
the North who happened to be a mem- 
ber of The Players in New York and 
the American Club in London. Did 
they have a policy of reciprocal privi- 
leges for such outlanders? 

The Bolivian secretary of the club 
couldn't have been more cordial. He 
promptly escorted me to the bar and 
introduced me to Fadrique, another 
Bolivian, whom I was soon calling 
Freddie. Freddie wasn’t, a fisherman 
himself, but he pointed out a third 
Bolivian gentleman sitting in a booth 
who was the owner of a cabin cruiser 
on Lake Titicaca. Two Martinis later 
he motioned Jorge, the boat owner, 
over to the bar where again I outlined 
my problem. 

Both Freddie and Jorge listened 
with sympathetic understanding. An- 
other two Martinis and Jorge had 
agreed to pick me up at the hotel at 


7:15 the next morning. Freddie was to 
come along, too. I breathed the rare- 
fied air of La Paz easier. 

Promptly at the appointed time 
Monday a.m., my two hosts drove up 
in a jeep station wagon and we started 
up the serpentine road to the Altiplano 
and the lake beyond. The drive across 
the Altiplano to the lake went through 
some of the most barren moonlike 
country on this planet. A scattering of 
adobe Indian huts along the way gave 
testimony to the fact that a few pota- 
toes could be persuaded to sprout in 
the rocky soil, but this wasn’t the grow- 
ing season and there was nothing to 
relieve the pebbly wasteland except an 
occasional mangy eucalyptus tree. 

About an hour out on the bumpy 
gravel road, Freddie, shouting to be 
heard over the motor’s din, indicated 
that we were approaching Jorge’s farm 
where we were to stop briefly while 
the patron checked on things with his 
manager. The farm turned out to be a 
finca of some 5,000 hect&reas, popu- 
lated by 250 Indian families. Jorge 
noted casually that the finca had been 
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several thousand hcetdreas larger un- 
til the agrarian reform three years 
earlier when he had had to parcel out 
10 hecldreas each to several hundred 
additional Indian families w-ho had 
been working his land. We honked our 
way carefully through the stray cattle 
and a couple of herds of llamas into the 
courtyard of the farm. After a brief 
chat over whiskies with the farm man- 
ager, we picked up Jorge’s fishing gear, 
the remainder of the whisky and start- 
ed again for the lake. 

Titicaca, when first sighted, is some- 
thing of a shock, lying as it does so 
high above the approaching road. An 
irrigation specialist with a bulldozer 
would have a field day cutting a chan- 
nel to flood some of the waters out onto 
the Altiplano. I was soon admiring the 
perfection of the numerous lanchafi de 
totora, the graceful boats fashioned by 
the Indians from the reeds which grow 
along the shore. We were greeted at 
the Yacht Club by Herr Rechling, the 
"Captain." My inquisitiveness over 
continued on page 60 
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FISHERMAN’S CALENDAR 


COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

SO- season opened (or opens) SC- season closed (or closes). C— clear water. D- water dirty 
or roily M- water muddy. N- water at normal height; SH- slightly high; H high; VH— very 
high; L low; R- rising; F— falling. WT50- water temperature 50°. FG- fishing good; 
FF fishing fair. FP fishing poor OG outlook good; OF- outlook fair; OP outlook poor. 
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TROUT: CALIFORNIA: Sierra roadside fishing 
spotty but hikers and horse-borne anglers get- 
ting easy limits. Hot spots on east slope: Mil- 
dred and Genevieve lakes (Convict Creek ha- 
sin); Tyee. Marie. Chocolate, Bishop and Sad- 
dlerock (Bishop Creek basin); Twin lakes, Rob- 
inson Creek. East Walker River and Green 
Lakes (Bridgeport area). Saddlebag. Tioga and 
other waters off Tioga Pass road FK '(!, OF. Best 
bets on west slope: upper reaches of Kaweah. 
Kern. Kings and Merced rivers. In northern 
and central regions, lower waters are slow be- 
cause of hot weather and algae but hard-to- 
reach waters are good (best is east side of Lake 
Almanor and near Hamilton branch mouth, 
with flies). Twin. Silver lakes in American River 
headwaters FF G: tribs of Cow. Cedar and 
Natchet creeks in Pit River region FF. OF. 
MAINE: Heavy rains last week came too late to 
help trouters as SC Aug. 15. but saved thou- 
sands of brookies trapped in trickling tribs. 
TENNESSEE: When General Mark Clark pre- 
pared to fish for trout in fast water below dam 
at Norris Lake. Guide Eddie George fetched 
felt-soled wading shoes; when the General start- 
ed to put them on he found size right hut both 
for left foot. Eddie thought about this, said. 
“General, now you know how I felt for three 
years in the Army." Clark wore shoes, found 

FG. <><• 

NEW MEXICO: Lower Pecos River FF. Johnson 
Lake FG. Most streams I) or SI> and in gen- 
eral OK. Chama and Brazos rivers recently 
stocked and improved by rains. OG. Jcrnez area 
reports FF. OP. Fenton Lake poor. Navajo and 
Zuni Indian reservations offer FG for fly-fishers. 
OREGON: All streams I.. ('. Fly-fishing good on 
Deschutes. Crooked, McKenzie and Santium 
rivers, and OG next 10 days. Sea-run cutthroat 
OG: trolling best in tidewater, spinning most 
productive in upper streams. 

MICHIGAN: Although cold front was moving 
in last Sunday and promised relief to drought- 
damaged streams, veteran trouters are already 
writing 1955 season into records as stinkeroo; 
OVP. 

WASHINGTON: Creeks of upper Skagit are in 
good shape, and OVG for rainbows and dollies 
on eggs, flies anil worms at Bacon. Goodell. Mar- 
ble. Damnation. Jordan and Granite creeks. 
Most high lakes now well defrosted anil OVG 
for first parties in. Icicle River area lakes FG, 
OG. Dosewallips. Hamma Hamma ditto. (For 
rainbows to 22 inches try dunking brown hack- 
le. caddis larva or Coachman hucktail in can- 
yon potholes of Ilammu Hamma River3*-£ miles 
above mouth.) 

COLORADO: Steamboat Springs area spy says 
Elk. Yampa and Snake rivers I, but SD, FF 
with flies, bait and spinners; all small streams 
L. ('. FF7G. In Glen wood Springs area, the 
Colorado, Frying Pan, Roaring Fork and Crys- 
tal rivers are muddy. FP. OP. At Canon City. 
Arkansas River FP. OP. 

SAILFISH: FLORIDA: As a few sails were re- 
>orted last week from the Keys. Tampa charter 
mats reported sailfish (rarely seen in Gulf wa- 
ters, 25 to 30 miles off Pinellas beaches; Wil- 
liam Lairson of Dayton. Ohio boated 35-pound- 
er after 43 minutes. 12 jumps. 

WEAKFISH: FLORIDA; Sea trout are news 
again on west coast, with fine catches from 
Piney Point, Cockroach Bay. Bishop's Harbor 
and other grassy spots in Tampa area; best bet 
is Mullet Key Light shoal. 

NEW jersey: OG for small fish in Barnegat 
Bay (using shrimp chum l; OF for big fish at 
night (still-fishing with shedder crab bait). OF 
for surfers at Long Beach Island, Wildwood. 
Ocean City and Cape May. 

LOUISIANA: Speckle fishing has slowed a bit 
in Lake Pontchartrain, but along most of the 


Louisiana coast there’s fine sport at high tide. 
FG in Barataria Bay. and OG through next 
week. Oil rigs in Empire area are still popular 
with fish and fishermen. 

BLACK BASS: PENNSYLVANIA: No ill wind. 
Connie dumped 2 inches of rain to brighten 
bass prospects all over state. Allegheny River 
(especially National Forest areal should be 
producing well this week; Lake Canadohta and 
Conneaut Lake agents say FG, OG for large 
and smallmouth bass to 3 pounds, with some 
of best action between 10 a.m. and noon. In 
central Pennsylvania, rivers were over banks at 
press time but OG as water recedes. Newly 
appointed Fish Commissioner John Grenoble 
proved there are still bass to be caught when he 
removed 21-inch 5-pound smallmouth from 
Juniata River using spinning rod and 1 4 -ounce 
topwater plug and helped preserve hallowed 
traditions of the sport by declining to reveal 
lucky spot. 

Florida: In northern state. St. Johns River 
and Lake George near Welaka are best bets 
for big bass (try fly rod and popping hugs at 
daybreak). In NW Florida. Dead Lakes near 
Wewahitclika and Apalachicola River are top 
producers. Old reliable Little Lake Harris near 
Leesburg still burning up the league with big- 
mouths averaging close to 5 pounds. And Tom- 
my Tomberlin. camp operator at Hernando 
(75 miles N of Tampa i, tosses dead shiners to 
pet bass under bis dock. When they grab them, 
he says FG, OG; when they spurn them, he 
predicts FP. 

MISSOURI : Current River I., FG with plugs and 
live bait. OG. Jacks Fork too low t>> float ex- 
cept after heavy rain. FP except in deep holes. 

tarpon.- Florida: When tarpon-fisherman 
John Wallace of St. Petersburg tried his luck 
at Mullet Key in mouth of Tampa harbor he 
hooked something heavy, after 70 minutes 
landed 250-pound jewfish. 

LOUISIANA: Donald James of New Orleans 
went out on Lake Pontchartrain last Wed- 
nesday in his new boat, made one east with 
spoon, landed 90-pound tarpon; FG and OG 
rest of August. Spy reports Old Wine Island 
Pass in lower Terrebonne Parish is hot spot 
and OVG. 

MARLIN: TEXAS: Mrs. Dan Braman of Vic- 
toria raised temperatures in coastal-bend area 
with catch of 10-foot 6-inch, 310-pound blue 
marlin, first of season, near Port Aransas. 

MUSK El LUNGE: PENNSYLVANIA: OG in Up- 
per Allegheny as high water ami cool nights 
put muskies in mind of a square meal. 
Wisconsin: OG as cooler weather sets in; best 
reports from Sawyer und Oneida counties. 
(Two 38-pounders removed from Lake Chippe- 
wa last week, one 30-pounder from Dam Lake.) 
MINNESOTA: Action slowed last week despite 
cooler weather but 30 big fish (to 40 pounds) 
caught in Leech Lake at Walker; action has 
shifted from Federal Dam end of lake to Walk- 
er Bay and Pelican Island; pikie-minnow plugs 
best producers. 

new York: Chautauqua Lake muskies are be- 
ginning to sit up and take interest in plugs and 
spoons, and outlook is promising. 

BLUEFISH: new JERSEY: At press time our 
spy said nobody knew how Connie had affected 
schools but predicted good offshore fishing 
through September 20. with best surf spots 
Island Beach and Long Beach Island. 
Massachusetts: Hurricane backlash loused all 
Cape and north shore fishing except at Cape 
Cod Canal where blues are starting to cut up, 
with fastest action at dawn, using eelskins; OG. 
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FOOTBALL 


THE ALL-STARS OUTPROED THE PROS 
AT CHICAGO AND GENERALLY HAD A 
NIGHT FOR THEMSELVES GAMBOLING 
by HERMAN HICKMAN THROUGHTHETOUGH BROWN DEFENSES 


W hen the diminutive and port- 
footed Tad Weed kicked his third 
field goal of the evening at 8:33 of the 
fourth quarter, the outcome of the 
game for all intent and purposes was 
settled. The kick that locked the game 
at All-Stars 30, Browns 20 looked like 
the last shot out of a Roman candle as 
it started in flight from 41 yards out. 
Then a kindly breeze caught it and 
lifted it over the cross bars with a few 
feet to spare. Despite a desperate 80- 
yard drive by the Browns in seven 
plays to make the final score 30-27 
with a little over 2 minutes to go, this 
was the end. 

Actually, Weed’s first field goal early 
in the game may have been more im- 
portant than his last. This was the 
original lift the All-Stars needed, and 
even though the lead changed six times, 
the All-Stars never felt themselves out 
of contention. That was the difference 
between this squad and other All-Star 
teams of the past. 

In my story last week I said in a 
rather verbose and corny-sounding 
way: “Unless the professionals treat 
the game as an outright exhibition 
or underestimate the intangible of un- 
afraid youth caught fire with a win- 
ning desire, the All-Stars’ cause is hope- 
less.” And without taking any credit 
away from a masterful coaching job 
and the brilliant performance of the 
All-Stars, this could have happened. 
Paul Brown said after the game: “I 
couldn’t convince them they had a 
game on their hands. The difference in 
the ball game was the word, desire. We 
were just yawning and going through 
the motions.” 

The late Arch Ward would have real- 
ly enjoyed this game, for the All-Stars 
actually “outproed” the pros. Head 
Coach Curley Lambeau and his assist- 
ants Steve Owen, Hampton Pool and 
Hunk Anderson presented the most 
imaginative and polished offensive and 
defensive schemes in the entire 22 years 
of the series. Ralph Guglielmi, playing 
the entire game at offensive quarter- 
back, directed the attack with unbe- 
lievable poise. With ends split wide and 
backfield flankers set to the right or 
left, he got the plays off with such 
quickness that the Browns’ defensive 


unit had trouble adjusting to the 
strength of the formation. “Gugie” 
completed 10 out of 19 passes for 129 
yards. One was a beautifully conceived 
touchdown pass to End Henry Hair, ex 
of Georgia Tech, toward the finish of 
the second quarter and another went to 
Halfback L. G. Dupre, ex of Baylor and 
Baltimore draftee, good for 20 yards 
to the one-yard line early in the fourth 
quarter. This was probably the out- 
standing play of the game. The ball 
was arched high in the air and directed 
at the flag in the coffin corner where 
Dupre caught it going out of bounds. 
Throughout, the pass protection afford- 
ed Guglielmi by the All-Star blockers 
was superb. Seldom was he pressed or 
hurried. It was a defense that reminded 
you of the Browns at their best. 

GROUND-CONTROL APPROACH 

Complete control of the ball was the 
most unexpected feature of the All- 
Stars’ attack. There is a tried and true 
maxim around the pros that you can’t 
win games running with the ball. In 
the third quarter the All-Stars made 
a monkey of the notion. Their dom- 
ination was so complete that Cleve- 
land didn’t get possession for the first 


7 minutes. In the whole period, they 
never made a first down. Meanwhile 
the All-Star backs ran over Cleveland 
tackles as though they owned them. 
Dickie Moegle, Frank Eidom, Mel 
Triplett and Bobby Watkins consorted 
with the always irrepressible Dupre to 
make life miserable for the Cleveland 
defense. The All-Stars' ground attack 
netted a magnificent 200 yards in all. 

Cleveland showed brilliant flashes 
but it did not have the consistency of 
the All-Stars on attack. Several times 
the Browns staged unstoppable march- 
es, during which they blended their 
passingand running beautifully. George 
Ratterman’s debut as a regular was a 
good one. His ball handling was above 
reproach and his passing pinpointed as 
long as he had sufficient protection. Of 
course, Paul Brown still calls the plays 
from the bench by alternating substi- 
tutions on every play. Ray Renfro ran 
like the wind. Maurice Basset is a rep- 
lica of the aging Marion Motley, and 
the fine Italian hand of Dante Lavelli 
still has the touch of greatness. But the 
glaring deficiency in the Browns’ of- 
fense was not of their own making. 
They just couldn’t get the ball. 

A rabid Browns fan thought the 
team would have fared better with 
Otto Graham back at quarter. I think 
Graham is the greatest, but even he 
can’t do much with the ball unless he 
gets his hands on it. I know one thing 
for sure, the defensive platoon of the 
Cleveland Browns will be much im- 
proved the next time out, because 
they will receive full mental and physi- 
cal attention this week. (HD 
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HORSES 


by WHITNEY TOWER 


NASHUA IS IN TRAINING AT OLD 
SARATOGA AND LOOKS LIKE A 
MILLION -OR ABOUT ONE-HALF 
THE NET AT THE YEARLING SALES 


at Saratoga, which happily stands 
out in this dizzy age of commer- 
cialized sport as one of the few surviv- 
ing localities where tradition retains 
the significance it deserves, they 
haven’t been having much luck. Sti- 
fling heat the first week and almost 
continuous rain last week forced at- 
tendance down 17'.; and, of course, the 
mutuel handle took a similar dive. 
Nonetheless there were some news- 
worthy happenings at the country’s 
oldest operating race track. Item one is 
Nashua, who is training there for his 
match race against Swaps at Chicago’s 
Washington Park on August 31. Item 
two is the 35th annual Fasig-Tipton 
Company yearling sales. 

Nashua, you will recall, ran— and 
won— his last race in the Arlington 
Classic on July 16. Since that first 
foray to the Midwest the colt has been 
living in stall 49, barn 55, just off Sara- 
toga’s Oklahoma training track. 

Among those immediately concerned 
with the state of Nashua’s well-being 
there abounds a feeling of quiet— not 
outspoken —confidence that their horse 
will on August 31 gain revenge for 
his loss to Swaps in the Kentucky 
Derby. “The rest up here has done 
him worlds of good,” says Sunny Jim 
Fitzsimmons, Nashua’s trainer. “He’s 
put on a little weight— now weighs 
about 1,250 pounds — and stands 16.2 


hands. There’s no telling how much 
good it does a horse to spend a month in 
this satisfying climate. The good air, 
cool nights and easy workouts have re- 
laxed him a great deal after a very hard 
spring and summer campaign. I know 
he’ll be ready to run when he leaves 
here. Then, if he isn’t the best horse, 
well, that’s too bad.” 

THE EASY LIFE 

With the exception of a couple of 
days of complete rest since his return 
from Chicago, the eastern 3-year-old 
champion has been given some work 
every day. His usual routine has been 
a slow and leisurely two-mile gallop 
on the training track. He has had a 
couple of works on the main track, but 
has yet to be asked for any real speed. 
“When a horse is in good condition to 
start with,” says Mr. Fitz, “he doesn’t 
need too much hard work. He’ll get a 
few more — maybe a half a dozen — 
workouts on the main track before we 
ship to Chicago. He’ll probably get 
only one good workout on the Washing- 
ton Park track before the match race.” 

Nashua’s popularity at Saratoga 
(like Native Dancer, when Nashua 
steps on the main track in the morning 
it is an occasion for all other work to 
cease) is nonetheless earning him com- 
paratively few match-race supporters. 
Among a couple of dozen jockeys and 


trainers I questioned on the subject, 
Swaps was the choice by a 4 to 1 mar- 
gin. The mutual feeling was quite sim- 
ple: on the basis of their only other race 
Swaps won fairly and looked like the 
better horse. Nothing Nashua has 
shown has influenced a change of mind. 
If you want to say Nashua has im- 
proved, what about Swaps? To see him 
do so many things so incredibly easily, 
you have to become a believer. 

None of the commotion over the 
race is apparently bothering Nashua in 
the least. He is the center of interest 
in the stable area and likes it fine. 
Visitors are constantly arriving to look 
at him. When newsreel and flash cam- 
eras go into action Nashua, like a born 
actor, senses the importance of the oc- 
casion and enjoys “hamming it up.” 

Nashua’s personal life is carefully 
regulated by his private groom, Allie 
Robertson. “He’s a model horse,” says 
Allie. "He has a good temperament, 
he’s a good doer and a good shipper.” 
The day begins for Nashua when his 
personal night watchman, James Dris- 
coll, brings him a breakfast of three 
quarts of oats (whole and crushed ) and 
replenishes his hayrack at 3:30 a.m. At 
5:30 Groom Robertson checks in and 
removes all the remaining hay from the 
rack “so his stomach will be empty 
when it’s time for his workout.” Fol- 
lowing the work, which usually is held 
around 8:30, Nashua is washed, rubbed 
down, dried off, cooled out for 20 min- 
utes and then allowed to graze on grass 
for about an hour. Back in his stall by 
10:30 he gets lunch: four quarts of oats, 
more hay and water. At 3:30 in the 
afternoon he is taken out for a 20- 
minute walk and another hour of graz- 
ing. The day is over following six addi- 
tional quarts of oats for dinner at 4:30. 

Robertson estimates that in addition 
to his carefully regulated diet of 13 
quarts of oats a day, Nashua consumes 
some 26 pounds of hay and drinks 
about 20 gallons of water during every 
24-hour cycle. The water, by the way, 
is bottled Mountain Valley Water from 
Hot Springs, Ark., which Mr. Fitz got 
into the habit of feeding to some horses 
after Gallant Fox refused to drink 
“Chicago water” at the Arlington 
Classic of 1930. 

Mr. Fitz looked wistfully out the of- 
fice window at a stable hand piling the 
five-gallon bottles of Arkansas water. 
His eyes shifted quickly to another 
carload of arriving visitors. Then with 
a cheerful smile, he said, "I’ve been 
training a long time. I’ve won a lot of 
races and lost a lot, too. But with all 
these nice people taking so much in- 
terest in this horse and wishing us so 
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much good luck, I guess this is one race 
I’d really like to win.” 

Although they lacked a consign- 
ment from the Aga Khan's stable, this 
year's Saratoga yearling sales were 
nonetheless a whopping success from 
nearly every point of view. A total 
of 234 head went under Auctioneer 
George Swinebroad’s hammer for an 
average price of $9,374 and the total 
exchange of money was $2,193,500. 
This was, as you probably know, not 
as high as the Keeneland sales where a 
few weeks ago the Breeders’ Sales Co. 
disposed of 346 yearlings for an all- 
time U.S. record average of $11,167. 
The big difference in the two averages 
seems to lie in two factors. First, be- 
cause the Keeneland yearlings were 
culled out of an original list of 773 
candidates, those who made the final 
catalogue were of the highest stock 
available in the country— making the 
Keeneland ring, this year at least, 
more of a horseman’s market. Second- 
ly, the Texas and Oklahoma oil money, 
along with California buyers, came in 
force to Keeneland and not Saratoga. 


most important inch in 
an MT golf ball’s flight 



ONLY THE GOOD 

At both sales, however, there was an 
unmistakable common trend: a great 
deal of money was spent for every well- 
bred horse. But buyers are becoming 
more selective than ever. The market 
for medium-bred yearlings remains, 
while the market for unpopularly-bred 
horses is hitting rock bottom. Ira Dry- 
mon, president of the Thoroughbred 
Club of America, credits the satisfac- 
tory results of both sales as a reflec- 
tion on the more or less healthy busi- 
ness conditions through the country. 
“Even the encouraging reports from 
Geneva,” he said, “prompted an 
awareness on the part of the breeding 
industry that we are living in an age 
of great prosperity.” 

Incidentally, the top auction price 
of the summer (and second highest in 
U.S. history) was the $80,000 paid by 
Tulsa oilman Forrest H. Lindsay for 
a Nasrullah colt which he presented to 
his two daughters as a reward for im- 
provement in their school grades. The 
top price at Saratoga was $44,000 
paid by M rs. Anson B igelow for a chest- 
nut Citation colt out of Miss Brief. 
Runner-up honors went to Miss Eleo- 
nora R. Sears, the Prides Crossing, 
Mass, sportswoman of considerable 
athletic fame (SI, August 23, 1954). 
Miss Sears, who used to think nothing 
of walking from Providence to Boston 
(fastest trip: nine hours, 53 minutes), 
gave up $43,000 for a colt by Blue 
Peter. (Du* 


only ▼ -thread winding 
by MacGregor produces 
this amazing compression 
recovery.. .gives the MT 
more get-away power! 


Above are speed photos of the “click” you hear and feel when you 
drive a new MT golf ball. MacGregor's exclusive “under-cover” 
development— V-Thread Winding — produces this ball’s amazingly fast 
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TENNIS 

AT KALAMAZOO THE DAVIS CUP 
CAPTAIN AND DON BUDGE SEE 
THE YOUNG PLAYERS COMING 
UP AND PRONOUNCE THEM FINE 

by WILLIAM F. TALBERT 

America’s tennis incubator is a 
quiet, sylvan plot of good Michi- 
gan earth which 51 weeks a year serves 
as the campus of Kalamazoo College. 
The 52nd week it is devoted to hatch- 
ing the court greats of tomorrow. 

It is the scene of the National Junior 
and Boys’ Tennis Championships. For 
this one week the campus crawls with 
bright-eyed tykes in white pants, all 
toting tennis rackets and all imbued 
with one burning aim: to become a 
champion and some day represent the 
U.S. in Davis Cup competition. 

With Don Budge, coach of the Jun- 
ior Davis Cup squad in the U.S. Lawn 
Tennis Association’s development pro- 
gram, I attended the recent champion- 
ships in Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Both of us returned home with the 
comfortable assurance that, cries of 
the alarmists to the contrary, we are 
not about to yield our international 
tennis supremacy to any nation. 

"I think these boys are much better 
generally than when I was playing 
in the juniors,” commented the red- 
haired Budge, one of our all-time great 
champions. Although mine was a slight- 
ly later era, I had to agree. 

All of our top players down through 
the years have cut their competitive 
teeth in this tournament. Budge did. 
So did Vines, Kramer and Tony Tra- 
bert, who, incidentally, never got past 
the semifinals. The present crop of 
teen-agers can stand up to any. 

More than by any individual player 
or group of players I was struck, I 
think, by the magnitude of the opera- 
tion, the professional efficiency of it 
and the pleasant, homey atmosphere 
generated throughout the week. It’s a 
grand show. 

There were 236 players in the junior 
and boys’ divisions. The little city of 
Kalamazoo threw its entire civic weight 
behind the project. Dr. Weimer K. 
Hicks, president of the college, was 
honorary referee. The tournament it- 
self, however, was conducted by Dr. 
Allen B. Stowe, head of Kalamazoo’s 
chemistry department, who served as 
referee and had everything function- 
ing clockwork fashion. Dr. Stowe, an 


official of the USLTA, was responsible 
for establishing the event at the college 
some 13 years ago. Since then his un- 
tiring efforts have accomplished a Her- 
culean task. 

On the first day there were 105 
matches. Play started at 8 o’clock in 
the morning, with scores of sleepy- 
eyed youngsters on the courts, and 
lasted until around 8:30 p.m. It was 
an amazing sight— and an impressive 
one — to see all the embryo Budges and 
Kramers in action. 

It was curious to watch the parents. 
For most lads on the scene there was a 
parent or guardian, an uncle or aunt 
or home-town well-wisher. Budge and 
I several times caught ourselves watch- 
ing the anxious parents during the 
matches. They bit their nails. They 
squirmed. They fidgeted. The boys 
didn’t need salt tablets for spent en- 
ergy; the parents did. 

It was a cross section of America. 
Ogden Phipps, the Long Island race 
horse owner, was there with his son 
Ogden Jr. Then there was the father 
from the Pacific Coast w r ho saved his 
nickels and dimes to give his boy, a 
public parks player, his big chance. 
Johnny Nogrady, a top professional, 
chaperoned a group of some 20 Long 
Island boys to the tournament. 

Each player was given room and 
board in the dormitories for $5 a day. 
Coaches and families were given the 
same modest rates. The social life was 
confined to the campus. The competi- 
tors spent idle moments reading, play- 
ing table tennis and other games. 

The tournament was conducted big- 
league style all the way. There was a 
referee for every match, a scoreboard 
at every court. The youngsters dis- 
played impeccable court manners. The 
tree-fringed Stowe Stadium seats 1,500. 
It was filled several times. 

RICH IN TALENT 

Just to show you how rich we are in 
junior talent, Mike Green of Miami 
Beach, Fla., the top-seeded favorite in 
his division and a junior member of the 
Davis Cup squad we took to Australia 
last year, was beaten in the quarter- 
finals by Art Andrews of Iowa City, 
Iowa, an area better known for its corn 
than its courtmen. Andrews lost in the 
finals to Esteban Reyes, an intense, 
alert Mexican who has been playing on 
his country's Davis Cup team. 

The boys’ title was won by Ned 
Neely of Atlanta, Bitsy Grant’s home 
town. He defeated the favorite, Earl 
Buchholz of St. Louis, in the finals. 
Other impressive players in the tourna- 
ment were Ron Holmberg, the big 


blond boy from Brooklyn; Earl Baum- 
gardner of Oakland, Calif.; Greg Grant 
of San Marino, Calif.; Maxwell Brown 
of Louisville, Ivy. and Crawford Henry 
of Atlanta, Ga. They’re all real comers. 

Four or five years from now, perhaps 
less, a couple of these boys will be in 
the center court at Forest Hills defend- 
ing the Davis Cup. Which one? Your 
guess is as good as mine. *Tnj>) 


BOXING 

THE MESSRS. CARBO AND NORRIS 
HAD BETTER SIT UP AND TAKE 
NOTICE. APPPFF’S POTENTIAL 
40 MILLIONS CAN’T BE WRONG 
by BUDD SCHULBERG 


W e’ve been getting a good deal of 
mail lately that winds up “Yours 
in the APPPFF” or gets under way 
with “As a charter member of the 
APPPFF . . .” The APPPFF, you 
may remember, was a non-organized 
organization, conceived in levity and 
dedicated to the proposition that we 
were for boxing as the daddy of con- 
tact sports and were therefore some- 
what dismayed at what seemed to us 
to be the game’s determination to de- 
stroy itself through its own stupidity, 
cupidity and what we call fewpidity. 
This means simply too few promoters, 
too few managers, and a lack of the 
old-time competition that once kept 
fight clubs alive all over the country. 

Well, darned if people didn’t write 
in they wanted to join. It’s a little 
frightening. I mean these things have 
a way of snowballing. If we aren’t care- 
ful the APPPFF will have 40 million 
members and we’ll have to build a 10- 
story building and elect a board of 
directors, God forbid. 

Where did we get the 40 million? 
From George Gallup, no less. The man 
with the educated crystal ball out in 
Princeton, N.J. has now tucked an ex- 
perimental thumb into the boxing pie 
and has come up with a statistical 
plum that four out of every 10 TView- 
ers question the integrity of boxing as 
a sport. When the question was put 
like this, “Do you think that any of 
the boxing matches which you see on 
television are ‘fixed’ or not?” 409c an_ 
swered, “Yes, some are fixed.” In other 
words, according to the American In- 
stitute of Public Opinion, some 24 
million guys and 17 million dolls are 
watching the Wednesday and Friday 
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night fist fighters with a jaundiced eye. 
Only one in every four gave boxing a 
clean bill of health. Another third had 
no stomach for the fights or had no 
opinion. When Gallup narrowed his 
sampling from the general public to 
those who say they follow boxing, 
the percentage of jaundiced eyes was 
even higher, 48' ; as against 37 , ;i who 
seemed to be happy with boxing as it is. 

More alarming, on the basis of his 
poll, the Doctor has galloped to the 
conclusion that 40 million Americans 
would do away with boxing if the deci- 
sion were left to them. If I were the 
IBC, or if I were Mr. Pabst or Mr. 
Gillette, I’d be pretty worried about 
those figures. I wouldn’t wait for the 
commissions to tap me on the wrist 
with a $2,500 fine for consorting with 
the likes of Frankie Carbo. It was all 
right to bag one once in a while when 
it was only for the 10,000 in the Gar- 
den. But we’re in homes all over the 
country now. People are demanding 
that we run this on the straight up- 
and-up, like baseball, or clear out of 
the American arenas. 

A MESSAGE FOR CARBO 

That’s what the APPPFF (with its 
potential non-membership of 40 mil- 
lion) would like Mr. Norris to tell Mr. 
Carbo and his friends, who have done 
their best (or worst) to besmirch box- 
ing as the black sheep of the American 
sports family. 

At the same time, just to keep things 
in perspective, it may be that the box- 
ing scandals have distorted the public's 
conception of the make-or-break dra- 
ma behind 99 out of 100 fights. They 
aren’t advertised vaudeville like the 
wrestling. A Hurricane Jackson gets 
in there and takes his chances. He 
knocks out Bucceroni and he’s a big 
$10 man. Valdes puts him down and 
he’s back to two bits. The same with 
Charles the other night. If he had got- 
ten over the clownish Jackson he might 
have made more money this year than 
a Young & Rubicam vice president. 
Most of the fights you see are not only 
in earnest, but decide the direction of 
careers. It takes a whole season for the 
Yankees. Just one night can do for 
Boardwalk Billy Smith and a lot of the 
other boys. Most of the time they’re 
fighting for real. 

But if three fights a year are rotten 
apples it can make for a pretty sour 
barrel. If I had the game in my pocket 
I wouldn't waste my ammunition on 
the critics who would like to see boxing 
saved from itself. I’d turn my artillery 
on the boys who treat the game as if it 
were their own private slum. end 
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BOATING 


by EZRA BOWEN 


PREDICTED LOG RACES OFFER POWER 
CRUISER SKIPPERS'A COMBINATION OF 
STIFF NAUTICAL COMPETITION AND A 
RELAXING CRUISE WITH THE FAMILY 


T o run the course laid out on the 
map below, zig-zagging through 
the rocky, tide-ripped islands between 
Bellingham, Wash, and Vancouver Is- 
land, 141 power cruisers nosed out re- 
cently into mist and rain squalls that 
drove across Bellingham Bay. The 
boats ranged in size from 20-foot out- 
board cruisers to a converted 81-foot 
air-sea rescue cutter. The fleet, biggest 
of its kind in the U.S. this year, had a 
long way to go— 115 miles by nightfall; 
but unlike most other races in the 
world, no one was trying to get there 
first. This was a predicted log race, 
specifically the 24th International 
Cruiser Race, and the skippers were 
testing not the speed of the boats but 
their own ability to navigate. 

In a predicted log race, the captain 
of each boat, setting certain speeds for 
himself and calculating wind and tide, 
predicts exactly how long he thinks 
it will take him to navigate a prescribed 
course. There are certain check points 
along the course— four in the Belling- 
ham race — and the skipper must also 
predict the precise moment when he 
feels he will pass these check points. 


From the moment of the start until 
after the finish, all timepieces and in 
fact all navigation instruments but the 
compass and engine rpm indicator are 
covered. The only uncovered clock al- 
lowed on board is held by a special ob- 
server who notes the actual times the 
boat passes the check points. He keeps 
this information to himself until after 
the race. Scores are made by calculat- 
ing the margin of error between the 
predicted times and those actually re- 
corded by the observer. 

Predicted log contests are leisurely 
affairs for which the only real qualifica- 
tion is a suitable boat. For this delight- 
fully simple reason they are becoming 
more popular every year with a grow- 
ing species of men who like the water 
but also like to have their families with 
them. One typical entrant at Belling- 
ham, Si's reporter Joseph Miller noted, 
was Walter M. Hupp, a mason con- 
tractor from Seattle, whose crew was 
made up of his wife and two daughters, 
age 18 and 10, plus the older girl's best 
beau. The elder daughter and friend, 
tired out from a dance the night be- 
fore, slept through parts of the race. 


That was fine with Skipper Hupp. 
"We enter these races,” he said later, 
“mostly because the family likes cruis- 
ing, and Lorrie, my 10-year-old, likes 
to help me figure the logs. We don’t 
take it very seriously, like people do 
golf or sailing.” 

Another typical entry was Bill Bry- 
ant of Seattle, who showed up for the 
race accompanied by his wife, their 
11-year-old son and their wire-haired 
terrier. During the race the deck of his 
outboard cruiser was strewn with crab 
pots the family planned to use on a 
two-week cruising vacation that began 
right after the race. In spite of this 
aura of cheerful disarray, he managed 
to win in his class. There was, in fact, 
a family tone to the entire event, in- 
terrupted by boatloads of businessmen 
using the regatta as an excuse for a stag 
party. (On board one such cruiser a 
poker game ran throughout the race.) 

ROUGH PASSAGE 

The race itself, however, was a good 
deal rougher than anyone had antici- 
pated. From Bellingham through the 
crooked island passages the water was 
so choppy that 20 cruisers gave up and 
headed for shelter. Eleven boats had 
engine trouble in the heavy going and 
had to be towed to port by Coast Guard 
boats stationed along the course. 

Under such conditions, the predict- 
ed time of the overall winner, the 38- 
foot Cngnifo skippered by Carl anil 
Margaret Saluzzi, was astonishingly 
accurate. The Saluzzis figured their 
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total time for the course would he 823 
minutes, 4 seconds. Their actual time 
was 823 minutes, 20 seconds— an error 
of 16 seconds over 115 miles. The per- 
centage of error, including all four 
check points, was only .5586. 

Most of the racers, however, who 
crowded into Genoa Bay on Vancouver 
Island after the race were frankly dis- 
interested in the overall winner, in 
spite of his achievement. A considera- 
ble number were much more concerned 
with beating individual rivals. Bets 
between neighbors and business asso- 
ciates ran as high as $500. The rest of 
the cruisers, like the Hupps and the 
Bryants, were on a family outing. 

Predicted log races like the Belling- 
ham have been popular for years on the 
West Co^st. In southern California 
such fixtures as the 150-mile Craig 
Trophy, the Newport Beach race and 
the Donaldson Trophy for the Pacific 
Coast championship draw solid blocks 
of entries each year. On the East Coast, 
however, except for a flurry of inter- 
est some 25 years ago, there was lit- 
tle activity until 1950 when the Amer- 
ican Powerboat Association began a 
campaign to promote the sport. In 
1952 an Eastern Cruising Association 
was formed, and in the three years 
since then predicted log racing has 
spread to include 24 eastern yacht 
clubs. This year the EC A has run off 
six major events with three more still 
to come. There are, at present, more 
than 100 predicted log races, counting 
dozens of smaller local events, held in 
the U.S. each year; and in addition 
there are more than 300 abbreviated 
contests (over 7 10 mile courses ) called 
piloting races. 

The Coast Guard and its ally, the 
U.S. Power Squadron, a national or- 
ganization of some 26,000 members 
that teaches powerboat handling and 
safety, are delighted with the spread 
of predicted log events. They feel that 
the navigational experience gained in 
the races, as well as the high safety re- 
quirements laid down by the commit- 
tees, teach the kind of cruising habits 
that can keep them out of serious 
trouble. 

The skippers themselves are, for the 
most part, also aware of the value of 
the experience. But while they are hon- 
estly concerned with improving the 
breed, that is not necessarily their pri- 
mary purpose. Their attitude was per- 
fectly summed up by one of the Belling- 
ham racers, Tommy Packenham, who 
finished well back in the fleet, but was 
quite satisfied. "We had a great 
time," he said, “and mostly, that’s 
what we came for.” (]=J±J>) 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



from NOBLE CHALFAUNT, 


Especially useful for 
golfers with medium 
and high handicaps 

rk Hill Country Club, Denver 


Too many golfers hurt their score by trying to get 
out of tough situations with the type of shot they 
should attempt only from a fairway lie. For in- 
stance, say a golfer drives into the heavy rough — 
more than this, that his ball ends up on a down- 
slope. Nine out of 10 people pull out a spoon or 
four-wood intent on making up for the distance 
they have lost by hitting a really big shot. The 
same pattern holds true when a golfer drives into 
a trap that flanks the fairway on a par-4 hole. He 
spurns the sensible recovery in favor of trying to 
reach the green in one stroke. What usually hap- 
pens is that the player follows the first bad shot 
with a worse shot. Before he is finished with the 
hole he often plays a damaging number of strokes. 

Play the difficult shots conservatively. Forget 
about distance from a tough lie. When you drive 
into the rough or a trap, don’t try to reach the green 
with a ‘‘wonder shot” with your wood. Take a medi- 
um iron, like a 5 or a 6, and try to place the ball in 
a good position for the next stroke. Then, if you 
play a fine shot from that position, you can redeem 
your par after all. 




The sensible recovery 



The wayward press 
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CONVERSATION: DON NEWCOMBE 

continued from payr 28 



STARTINC DELIVERY. NEWK REARS BACK 


“Then in May they called me up. 
And I had the sore arm. My wife 
rubbed my arm it seemed like all day 
and all night, and when I reported to 
the club in St. Louis it was okay.” 

Burt Shotton was managing the 
Dodgers that year; and in May, as in- 
deed all through the season, Brooklyn 
was fighting the St. Louis Cardinals 
lor the National League pennant. In 
St. Louis Shotton sent Xewcombe in 
as a relief pitcher in his major league 
debut. Much was being written at the 
time about the racial tension in St. 
Louis, with colored fans rooting for 
Robinson, Campanella and the Dodg- 
ers, and white fans rooting just as hard 
against them. When Xewcombe came 
in, the stories go, the colored element 
roared its welcome. When Xewcombe 
struck out Chuck Diering, the first 
batter, joy was unrestrained. But then 
he gave up four consecutive hits, and 
the cheers went the other way. It was 
a heartbroken Xewcombe, wrote one 
observer, who trudged off the mound. 

“I don't remember it being so bad,” 
Newcombe went on, in his slow, heavy 
voice. “I never had it the way Jackie 
did, I know that. What I remember 
about that game is the way I was 
thinking. I had always had the idea 
that the majors weren’t much differ- 
ent from Triple-A ball. After I struck 
out Diering I was sure of it. Then I 
gave up four straight hits. Schoen- 
diensi, Musial, Kazak, Slaughter. That 
taught me in a hurry that the majors 
were different. But I wasn’t heart- 
broken. I had good stuff. 


“When I pitched against Cincinnati 
a couple of days later and shut them 
out, I felt pretty good. I knew then 
that I could win in the majors. But the 
real good feeling was later on. I don't 
know exactly when it was, but it was 
when I realized that I wasn't going to 
have to go back down to the minors 
and come up again, like so many fel- 
lows have to do. Unless my arm went 
bad or I broke a leg, I wasn’t going to 
be sent down. That was a big thing to 
know that. I guess that was really the 
biggest thing that ever happened to 
me in baseball.” 

Baseball, for Xewcombe, goes back to 
his boyhood in New Jersey. He had 
three brothers, one older than himself 
and two younger. "We lived pretty 



BATTER TENSES AS DON SNAPS HIS FOREARM 


good when I was a kid,” he said. “My 
father had a good job. He was chauf- 
feur for the same family for 28 years. 
He made $40, $45 a week. That was 
pretty good money in those days. And 
he made that right through the depres- 
sion. We lived in Madison, New Jersey, 
where I was born. It's not a country 
town, but there were fields around it 
then. It wasn’t like a suburb, you 
know, where one town sits right up 
against another. 

"I was very skinny when I was a kid. I 
had pneumonia. My father took me to 
the doctor once to see what they could 
do; but the doctor said just give him 
lots of good food. I didn’t get big, the 
way I am now, until I was around 17. 

“Even though I was skinny I could 
always throw pretty good when I was 


a kid. When I was about 9 I used to 
play on my brother’s team. My brother 
Roland Jr. He was about 14 or 15. I 
used to pitch batting practice, but I 
used to do some pitching, too. 

“At Lafayette Junior High in Eliza- 
beth, where we moved to, I played on 
the school team, but I didn’t do much 
pitching. I could pitch pretty good; 
but there was another kid who was the 
star and he pitched. I guess he was bet- 
ter than I was. Then. 

NO URGE FOR BIOLOGY 

“In senior high, Jefferson in Eliza- 
beth, they didn’t have a baseball team. 
I wasn't there too long anyway. I 
flunked a subject— biology. I never 
was any good in that. They wanted me 
to take it over and I didn’t want to. I 
wanted to quit school. 

"So I quit. I worked on trucks. I 
always liked trucks. I like to drive 
them. I drove as far as Tennessee on 
trucking jobs. I had a friend, a boy by 
the name of John Greer, who was 
probably the closest friend I ever had. 
He was a lot older than I was, about 
10 years older, but we hung around 
together and did everything together. 
He taught me a lot of things. He 
helped me get a job. 

”1 enlisted in the Navy but I got dis- 
charged after I'd been in only a month. 
I don’t know why I was discharged. I 
liked the Navy. The discharge said 
‘By Special Order.’ I guess it might 
have been because I was underage. 1 
was only If! when I enlisted. 

"I enlisted again, this time in the 
Army. Before I got called up I got this 
job driving a truck to Memphis. When 
I was away the Army called me. My 
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father didn’t know what was going on. 
The Army said to my father he better 
produce me. Instead of producing me, 
my father produced my birth certifi- 
cate. So I didn't go in the Army. 

“1 had a tryout with the Newark 
Eagles in the Negro National League; 
and 1 pitched for them in 194:5, 1944 
and 1945. Campy was about the only 
name player in the league — the only one 
that got to be known, that is. Most of 
the others, fellows like Monte Irvin and 
Larry Doby, were in the service. 

"In October of 1945 I pitched a 
post-season game with a Negro League 
team in Ebbets Field. It was October 
14.1 remember the date because I just 
got married the day before. I pitched 
against a team of major league All- 
Stars that Charley Dressen was man- 
aging. That was the day Clyde Suke- 
forth talked to me about signing with 
Brooklyn. He came down into the 
clubhouse after the game and talked to 
my father and me. 

“That was a big week. But just 
about the worst thing that ever hap- 
pened to me — the worst I ever felt, I 
guess — was in that game. I was doing 
pretty good. I was buzzing that ball, 
really buzzing it in. I went three in- 
nings, and in the third inning some- 
thing clicked in my elbow. It just 
popped. I could hear it. The third 
baseman heard it and he came over to 
the mound. Was that you? he said. I 
was thinking, people are talking to 
you about money and this has to hap- 
pen. Not about signing with Brooklyn 
because I didn’t know about that yet. 
But there were a lot of things. I was 
thinking all those things when I felt my 
elbow go pop. I was wondering if I’d 
ever be able to pitch again. 

"Well, anyway, we went to talk to 
Mr. Kickey. It looked like I had a 
chance to go up. He was about to an- 
nounce that Jackie had been signed. 

"I suppose it was a gamble to quit 
the Negro League. Mr. Rickey, he said, 
think it over. He said, go home and I’ll 
call you. I talked to my wife about it. 
She said, Don, I can’t tell you what to 
do. You have to do the pitching. You 
do what you want to do. Whatever you 
want to do is all right with me. 

"Well, I decided that I wanted to go 
up, too, like Jackie. But then I got 
to worrying that maybe Mr. Rickey 
wouldn’t call me back. Maybe he 
didn’t want me after all. I figured he 
was never going to call me. But he 
called, and I signed; and that April, 
in 1946, me and Campy went up to 
Nashua, New Hampshire. I rested the 
arm all winter, and in the spring it was 
all right. I could pitch.” 
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Newcombe pitched in Nashua 
through 1946 and 1947, and moved up 
to Montreal in 1948. But almost as 
soon as it began, his career in the 
Dodger farm system nearly ended. 

"You know,” he said, “I was almost 
released after that 1946 season. I had 
borrowed a thousand dollars from Mr. 
Rickey, and I didn’t want to pay it 
back out of my 1947 salary. I came 
into Ebbets Field late in the season — 
it was the first time I ever saw the 
Dodgers play— and I went over to talk 
to Mr. Rickey; and he said, go pick up 
your release in the front office. 1 walked 
away and then I said to myself, there’s 
something funny here. So I went back 
to Mr. Rickey and I said, Mr. Rickey, 
I don’t know what’s the matter, but 
somebody’s been telling you wrong. He 
looked at me and he said, I understand 
you said you weren’t going to pay back 
that thousand dollars. I said, no, sir, 
I didn't say that. I said I didn't want 
to pay it back out of my salary at 
Nashua. My wife and I couldn't live 
on what was left. I want to pay it back. 
I just don’t want it taken out of my 
salary. Mr. Rickey said, oh, I see. 
Well, in that case, forget about the 
release. But it was that close. 

A FEELING FOR RICKEY 

"People ask me what I think about 
Mr. Rickey. What can I feel about a 
man who done what he done for me 
and my family? People say he’s cheap. 
He was never cheap with me. You ask 
Campy or Jackie if he’s cheap. He did 
things his own way, but he always 
knows what he’s doing. And to do what 
he did when he signed Jackie and when 
he signed John Wright and Campy 
and me— well, people say a lot of 
things about why he did it. But it took 
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a man with an awful lot of guts to do it. 
Brains, too, maybe, but mostly guts. I 
feel very strongly about Mr. Rickey.” 

Rickey and Jackie Robinson are the 
two major figures in Newcombe's base- 
ball career; but another who played a 
prominent part was Burt Shotton, the 
sometimes testy manager of the Dodg- 
ers at the time when Newcombe came 
up to Brooklyn from the minor leagues. 
Shotton was said to be down on New- 
combe because of his bad-tempered 
jumping of the Montreal club in the 
spring; and there arc incidents— such 
as Newcombe's painless suspension in 
May, 1950 the was sent home to 
"rest" i when he told Shotton he could 
not pitch because of his recurring sore 
arm — that would seem to bear this 
out. However this may be, Newcombe 
today bears his former manager no re- 
sentment. “People are always saying I 
didn’t get along with Shotton,” he 
said. “Hell, what ballplayer always 
gets along with a manager? A player 
never agrees with a manager. But I got 
along with Shotton. He was a nice man. 
He was old and he was quiet. Maybe 
he was too nice. 

"Alston is a lot like Shotton. They 
play a conservative game. They don’t 
do a lot of talking. Dressen was differ- 
ent. It was a lot of fun to play for 
Charley. He always kept things alive 
on the bench. He was always doing 
things. It was pretty exciting. 

"That’s why I never could under- 
stand why we lost that pennant in 
1951. We had that big lead, but Char- 
ley never let up on us. He never let us 
loaf. That’s why I don’t understand 
how we lost. 

“That game against the Giants when 
Bobby Thomson hit the home run off 
continued on next page 
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Ralph Branca. I was pitching when 
the Giants got a run in and the men on 
in the ninth. I was pretty tired. I had 
pitched three times in five days. I 
didn’t want to go out; hut I didn’t 
want to stay in and hurt the team ei- 
ther. I turned around and called Pee 
Wee and Jackie. They said, how do 
you feel? I said, I’m tired, but, I said, 
look, it's up to you. This game is more 
important than how I feel. It’s as im- 
portant to you as it is to me. More 
important. Whatever you want me to 
do, I’ll do. If you think I should stay 
in, I'll stay in. Well, Branca was ready 
and Charley brought him in. 1 didn’t 
go to the bench. I just stuck my mitt 
in my pocket and walked out to the 
clubhouse. I went right in the shower. 
That’s where I was when Thomson 
hit the homer. I was in the shower and 
I heard this yell. It was like an explo- 
sion. Then — you know how the hall- 
way from the visiting clubhouse to the 
Giant clubhouse goes right past the 
showers there in the Polo Grounds? 
Well, it was like a stampede, photog- 
raphers racing past and out the door. I 
said to myself, oh, oh. I stuck my head 
out and said, what happened? Some- 
body said, Thomson hit a home run. 
From there on it’s history.” 

He stopped, his face brooding on 
the memory. 

“That’s a long walk to the club- 


house in the Polo Grounds. They got 
partisan fans there, believe me. You 
know how they wave their handker- 
chiefs at you when you get knocked 
out?” Newcomhe grinned. “They don’t 
bother me, though. I keep my eyes on 
the ground.” 

After that 1951 season Newcomhe 
spent two years in the Army Medical 
Corps, most of the time as a part of a 
special demonstration unit. He came 
back to the majors in 1954. After that 
season’s poor showing, he reported to 
spring training this year determined 
to regain his pre-Army form. 

“That’s why that thing happened.” 
He was referring to his famous run-in 
with Manager Walter Alston in May. 
"I wanted to play,” he said. “I didn’t 
do much to help the club last year. I 
had a bad arm. This year I felt fine, 
but there was the team winning and I 
wasn’t part of it. I wanted to play.” 

The day hefore he was finally sched- 
uled to start a game, after 11 straight 
days on the bench, plans were changed 
and Newcomhe was assigned to pitch 
batting practice. He hit the ceiling. 
He said he wouldn’t pitch batting 
practice. Manager Alston told him if 
he wouldn’t do as he was told he’d 
better take off his uniform and go 
home. Newcombe ripped off his uni- 
form, stomped out and went home to 
New Jersey. The Dodgers promptly 


suspended him indefinitely, fined him 
and left him to stew. 

He didn’t stew long. A mathemati- 
cally minded sportswriter figured it was 
costing Newcombe over a hundred dol- 
lars a day to sit home. Newcombe fig- 
ured likewise. He called the club, made 
his peace with Alston and rejoined the 
Dodgers as they left for Philadelphia. 

That night he pitched two blistering 
innings of relief to beat the Phillies. 
Four days later he threw a sparkling 
one-hit shutout against the Cubs. He 
was off and running. He won lOstraight 
games, lost one, won eight more before 
losing twice last week; and he hit like 
Frank Merriwell. 

THE REASONS FOR SUCCESS 

There have been a great many rea- 
sonsadvaneed for Newcombe'sextraor- 
dinary success this year. Walter Alston 
says it is just a case of a man taking a 
year to readjust physically after two 
years away from baseball. Newcomhe 
insists it is simply a matter of sore arm 
last year, no sore arm this year. What- 
ever the reason, Newcombe this year 
has been a great pitcher, particularly 
when he is, as he was earlier this season, 
seething with anger. 

"I never thought about it much,” he 
said, "but it’s true. I hate to have peo- 
ple take advantage of me. Maybe I 
have a complex. My mother always said 
when I was a kid I was hardheaded. 1 
hated for my brothers to do things to 
me. I’d fight them. Jackie Robinson 
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says I have too much pride. I don’t 
know whether it’s pride or being hard- 
headed or being just a plain damn fool. 

“I know I’d do anything in the world 
for my mother and my father and my 
brothers. But if I ever thought they 
were taking advantage of me, I’d be 
awfully mad. I’d get mean. My wife 
says that. There’s nobody in this world 
I think more of than my wife. But you 
know how husbands get. Sometimes I 
get mad at her — after all the things 
she’s done for me — but I get mad at 
her, and she says I get mean.” 

Newcombe doesn’t mention it, but 
another factor which certainly has an 
important bearing on his phenomenal 
baseball success is the pure strength he 
generates in his huge body. He carries 
that strength with a majestic swagger 
that makes him look— if you exercise 
only a little imagination— like some 
all-powerful Hamitic king of ancient 
Egypt. He handles a baseball bat as 
though it were a symbol of kingly of- 
fice. He looks, in short, like a legend. 

Newcombe has done some things as 
a pitcher that legends are built on, but 
probably nothing more dramatically 
appealing than his attempt in Septem- 
ber 1950 to pitch both halves of a 
double-header. The feat had not been 
attempted since 1940 and had not been 
accomplished since 1928. Newcombe 
almost pulled it off. He pitched a three- 
hit shutout against the league-leading 
Phillies in the first game and gave up 
only two runs in seven innings in the 
second before he was removed for a 
pinch hitter. 

Strength, power, meanness, ambi- 
tion, whatever drives Newcombe to his 
best efforts, his regal bulk is for the 
Brooklyn Dodgers a welcome sight at 
any time. He clumps his way out to 
the mound in the exaggerated trudge he 
seems to affect almost defiantly (as if 
to say, this is the way Don Newcombe 
wants to walk and if you don’t like it 
that’s too bad). He looms over the bat- 
ter, brings his hands up over his head 
and down violently as if he were ring- 
ing a church bell, down and back be- 
hind him as far as they can go, then up 
to his head again and then he throws, 
violently, falling off the mound a lit- 
tle toward first base as he releases the 
pitch. The ball spits toward the plate, 
leaving, it seems, a little smoking 
thread of white in the air behind it. 
More often than not it whips past the 
batter and smacks into Roy Campa- 
nella's mitt with an old-fashioned, 
soul-satisfying clap. And then all’s 
right with Don Newcombe, the Dodgers 
and that part of the world that calls 
Brooklyn home. CO® 
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ISI.E OF DELOS, a rugged mass of uninhab- and Artemis. Only three miles long, isle is lush 
ited granite, is mythical birthplace of Apollo with ruins of salad days which ended in 87 B.C. 


THE ISLES OF GREECE 

They are an almost undiscovered tourist treasure, beautiful beyond compare, 
awash in relics of ancient history and art, set like jewels in a smiling sea 

by HORACE SUTTON 


T he isles of Greece splatter like errant batter in the 
deep azure of the Aegean. On some no trees grow, but 
elsewhere the castle walls of the Crusaders are sprayed 
with battlefield bursts of pink oleander. Some isles are lush 
only with the sun-bleached relics of civilizations now near- 
ly 5,000 years old; and some are fishing villages with cubist 
houses that are whitewashed every week. Butterflies are 
the only clouds in the sky of one; but on many the white 
sails of windmills fill with the Aegean breezes and spin the 
sun-clear, sea-washed air, day upon day, as inexorably as 
love and evolution, coaxing the water up from the ancient 
earth, and as the legend insists, whispering to the departed 
sailors across the seas, “Come back, come back.” 

The white islands of Greece are perhaps a year or two 
away from discovery by the meandering travelers of the 
guidebook, the aching feet and the packaged tour. Athens 
is still four hours south and east of Rome, eastern outpost 
of the grand tour, short form. But for the knowledgeable, 
the inquisitive, the irrepressible, the pioneer and the ro- 
mantic, there are all sorts of ways to do the islands— by 
plane, by yacht, by steamer and even by caique, that 
broad-in-the-beam barque of the Aegean waters, equipped 


with a dyspeptic phut-phut motor that sets the ship to 
shuddering like a bowl of Jell-0 in a house by the tracks. 

To inspire one’s appetite for Grecian waters, if not for 
Grecian food, one need only sit, as I did on a recent sum- 
mer’s evening, at an open-air taverna on the edge of Passa 
Limani Bay, the port of the pashas on the outskirts of 
Athens. Here in the balmy night, where Turkish nobles 
once landed in great splendor, the circle bay was festooned 
with the rhinestone bulbs of the fish houses. Yachts bobbed 
gently in the harbor, and a lone rowboat that was a taxi, a 
light in its prow, lazied a few yards offshore waiting to take 
dreamers or yachtsmen out under the Grecian moon. 

Doner kebab, a cornucopia of sliced lamb packed hori- 
zontally on a skewer, turned slowly before a bed of char- 
coal embers. Waiters, summoned by a handclap or an un- 
ceremonious rap of china on the table, brought kokordsi, 
a provincial hors d’oeuvres manufactured from such delica- 
cies as liver, kidney and spleen all wrapped in intestines 
and baked until crunchy. We ate tiny clams which, to be 
fit to eat, must wriggle when squirted with lemon. We 
cracked lobsters and bought clusters of green lavender 
continued on page 57 
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FROM ROYAL CREEK Yacht Club near Athens, 
terrace diners view Turkolimano Bay, depot for 
boats sailing Greek islands. Port is named for 
Turks who came to dinner, stayed 375 years until 
Europe's powers guaranteed Greek independence. 


JOHN GOULANDRIS, Greek Line director, furls 
sail on Zephyros, 87-foot family ketch. Greek 
yachts can be chartered for island cruises for $20 
to $60 a day with full crew and fuel included. 



WINDMILLS AND WHITE HOUSES cover 
Aegean island of Mykonos, only 12 miles 
long, which has 365 churches, half-mile 
beach, new hotel, statue to lady general. 
Entire town is whitewashed periodically. 


STREET OF KNIGHTS on Rhodes is lined 
with inns of Crusaders who held island for 
200 years, lost it to Turks in 1522. City is 
olio of minarets, steeples, medieval towers 
superimposed on classic foundations, walls. 












SUNDAY IN THE SEA when yacht 
Zephyros moors patiently as guests 
swim the azure Aegean. Yacht later 
sailed on the same day to famed thea- 
ter on Greek mainland at Epidaurus. 


ISLAND FASHIONS are worn by Hol- 
lywood visitors Diana Lynn and Mona 
Freeman. Miss Lynn’s yellow shirt- 
and-bandanna set is made on Myko- 
nos, her wide straw on treeless Delos. 



COLOSSUS OF HHOOKS. a uiant statue of Helios, Greek sun god, urchins. The brass figure fell in quake of 224 B.C., was hauled out 

was said to have straddled harbor where boys now search for sea of harbor on the backs of 900 camels. Turkey sits on the horizon. 




ANCIENT STEPPING STONES between Europe and Cyclades in north, Crete in south. Considered cradle 
Asia, the Greek Isles include the Dodecanese and of Attic civilization, area still turns up old relics. 
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strands, which Greek housewives use 
for mothballs and which romantic for- 
eigners are inclined to carry in some 
Oscar Wildean posture, sniffing them 
as they would exotic sachets. 

The next morning I flew a Greek 
Airlines DC-3 to Rhodes to spend two 
days and wait for the Semiramis, the 
coastal cruiser, circling up from Melos 
and Crete. 

On Rhodes the crickets sing and the 
windmills, each a circle of tricorn sails, 
spin in the sea-borne wind. Youngsters 
knee-deep in the Aegean Sea probe the 
harbor floor for snails and prickly sea 
urchins. It is said that 2,000 years ago 
in the same spot the Colossus of Rhodes 
straddled the entrance to the port, and 
barques sailed under its legs. The colos- 
sus was a giant statue to Helios, god of 
the sun, who endowed the island with 
great warmth and beauty coaxed from 
the southern soil. The statue is said to 
have tumbled in the earthquake of 224 
B.C. Long years after, the Crusaders 
came, capturing the Dodecanese in 1309 
and holding them until Suleiman the 
Magnificent and the Turkish hordes 
swept over them in 1522. The Turks 
lasted until 1912 when the Italians 
marched in; and the Italians lasted un- 
til early in World War II when the Ger- 
mans arrived. The Germans lasted until 
Greek and British commandos put 


ashore, and Rhodes became Greek 
again in 1947. 

In language and spirit the Rhodians 
remained Greek throughout. During 
their occupation the Italians did much 
to preserve the memory of the era of 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, 
who had made Rhodes their Crusader 
headquarters. Puffy billows of purple 
bougainvillea are blankets four feet 
thick on the old Crusader walls, and 
pink roses and peach trees grow in the 
moat of the ancient castle. Peasant 
women, still wearing high boots from 
the days when Rhodes was infested 
with snakes, clatter down the cobbles 
of the Street of Knights that leads to 
the castle, home of the grands maitres. 
Iron grillwork lanterns hang over the 
steep avenue where the knights lived 
in separate inns, according to their 
nationality. 

The shops are filled with Rhodian 
pottery and clay Rhodian deer pat- 
terned after the real types who live in 
the hills and are hunted in the fall. 
You can buy local perfume made of 
lemon leaves and lemon blossoms and 
roses of Rhodes. For the traveler, weary 
of bouncing the circuit of European 
capitals, there is the amplitude of the 
Hotel des Roses ensconced in the sand 
like a stout matron, its feet in the sea. 
Terraces look out to Turkey across the 
straits. There is a pebble beach set with 
seaside tables, flecked with umbrellas 
and staffed by white-jacketed boys who 


fetch cool drinks from the bar. An ex- 
cellent Italian-tinged cuisine is served 
on a terrace, which at noon is protected 
from the sun by a red sailcloth stretched 
across the roof. 

For those who would prefer the high- 
lands to the shore, there are two small 
hotels on Prophet Elias Mountain 
known as Elaphos and Elaphina, which 
is to say, buck and doe. Captive deer 
do graze on the hotel grounds; and 
the cedars, the pines and the cypresses, 
not to mention the 2,500-foot eleva- 
tion, provide a coolness especially ap- 
preciated by Alexandrian Greeks, who 
come to escape the Egyptian summer. 

It is a short downhill drive towards 
the sea to Camirus which, with Lindos 
and Ialysus, was one of the three Rho- 
dian cities mentioned by Homer. The 
ruins of Camirus, excavated in the 
Victorian era by English and French 
archaeologists, run dramatically down 
to a cliff that overhangs the sea. High 
on the rise are the columns of its acrop- 
olis; threading underground are the 
3,500-year-old water systems; and 
casting shadows on the ancient floors 
are the walls of houses whose original 
owners claimed they could recall how 
Cassius came to punish the island for 
siding with Mark Antony, taking back 
with him 3,000 works of art. Some are 
now in the Vatican Museum. 

Between Prophet Elias Mountain 
and the city of Rhodes nestles the 
continued on next page 
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island’s strangest sight, Petaloudes. 
Here, down a narrow valley, a water- 
fall tumbles into a milky green pool. 
Lining the defile is a forest of zidia 
trees, a species of flora which smells to 
a butterfly like Eau de Cologne but 
like tincture of benzoin to everyone 
else. Guides will escort you over a rus- 
tic catwalk suspended across the milky 
pool, then up the hill past the water- 
fall, where they will scatter pebbles in 
the trees. Then butterflies fill the air 
like orange clouds till they tire and flit 
back to the zidias where they close 
their wings, remain camouflaged to the 
untrained eye, and inhale sweet eau- 
de-benzoin, until the next tourist comes. 

For the most magnificent view of 
Rhodes and of the Aegean, turquoise 
near the shore and deep blue as it 
stretches toward the purple ranges of 
Turkish Anatolia, one ought to travel 
up Mount Philermos just outside town. 
Here in the late Italian heyday II Duce 
built a cloister, installed it with monks 
and hung an outdoor pulpit on the 
building where the priests could hold 
al fresco services. The entrance leads 
up an avenue of cypresses and bou- 
gainvillea to the cloister and the ruins 
of a temple of Athena. Stunted pastel 
cedars form an archway like crossed 
swords leading to the belvedere. On 
the plain below was the old Homer- 
ic city of Ialysus, dating from about 
1600 B.C., a bustling city of which 


Mount Philermos was the acropolis. 

I left Rhodes in a Fitzpatrick finish 
at dusk aboard the Semiramh, the 
steamer that was making its regular 
five-day island excursion out of Ath- 
ens. The sun was gone but there was a 
bluish luminescence in the sky, enough 
to silhouette the history of the island 
— the turrets and bastions of the Cru- 
saders, the spires of the churches, the 
minarets left by the Turks, and the 
government buildings that had risen 
under the yeasty influence of II Duce. 

REASONABLE EXCURSIONS, TOO 

Although Ghiolman Brothers on 
Constitution Square in Athens can 
make all the arrangements for those 
who wish to charter a yacht, anyone 
limited by inexperience or the excheq- 
uer can do the islands handsomely and 
in comfort aboard the Semiramis, 
which each week from April to October 
makes five-day and two-day trips 
through the islands. Five-day excur- 
sions leave Piraeus, the port for Ath- 
ens, each Monday evening, returning 
each Saturday morning; covering Me- 
los, Crete, Rhodes, Delos and Myko- 
nos. The two-day trip sails Saturday 
afternoon, covers Mykonos and Delos 
over the weekend and arrives back in 
Athens before anyone is up on Mon- 
day morning. 

The tariff for the five-day ride runs 
anywhere from 1,100 to 7,000 drach- 
mas ($37— $233 ) and includes berth, 
wholesome dining-car meals in a fam- 
ily style dining salon, most ground 


excursions, and the services of a guide. 

I came to know our guide, once we had 
landed on Delos the next morning, as 
a lady brimming with mythology, 
memorabilia and erudition. 

In the night we crossed from the 
Dodecanese to the Cyclades. Delos ar- 
rived with the sun. It proved a grave- 
yard; a trackless, treeless, three-mile 
flat land (except for a hill 350 feel high) 
bare of roads or population. But De- 
los once was mighty, a seat of religion 
and commerce. 

Zeus, the philanderer, had gotten 
Leto with child. When Zeus’s legal 
wife heard the news she forbade Leto 
any land on which to give birth. But 
Leto was finally aided by the roaming 
island of Delos which agreed to let 
Leto have her baby there if the island 
could obtain a permanent location. 
Poseidon anchored Delos in the Cycla- 
des, and as Leto held on to a palm tree 
she gave birth to Apollo, god of the 
sun. Swans came to sing and the is- 
land was covered with flowers. So it 
came to be that the Night, symbolized 
by Leto, clung on to the Dawn (the 
palm tree) to give birth to the Sun. 

The legend of Apollo’s birth there 
made the island a religious capital for 
all Ionia, and in time the richest and 
most cultural center of the Greek 
world. Magnificent mosaics are still 
inlaid in the mansions of the wealthy. 
A Greek theater still sits among the 
weeds, complete with stone armchairs 
added by the Romans. Near the thea- 
ter are the remains of an ancient hotel 
for transients with forty rooms. Phal- 
lic carvings, symbolic of strength and 
life, stand on pedestals and are photo- 
graphed by tourists. Remnants of a 
mammoth statue of Apollo lie in the 
tall grass. Part of one foot is in the 
British Museum. A lone palm planted 
by the French archaeologists is the 
only tree on Delos. The only animals, 
save for an occasional lizard, are the 
row of stone white lions, lean and taut, 
put up by the Naxians in the fifth or 
sixth century B.C. and found again in 
1906. And the island’s only people, 
summer people, scramble omelets in 
the little pavilion, sell wide-brimmed 
straw hats against the fiery sun of the 
shadeless isle and dried sea horses which 
can be taken to Athens to be silvered 
and worn as jewelry. 

Mykonos, whence I was delivered in 
a shuddering caique, rises bright white 
out of the blue sea. Its houses that 
grow up the hillside are whitewashed 
every week. The walks in front of its 
churches — it has a reputed 365 — are 
whitewashed too. Most of the churches 
are tiny chapels given as thanks by the 
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island’s many seafaring men who were 
delivered safely from perilous storms. 
On the hills above are thateh-topped 
white stone pillars of the windmills, 
sails spinning in the breeze, calling the 
seafarers home. 

In the soft curve of the harbor the 
orange hulls of fishing boats skitter 
through the blue. Fishermen sit on the 
flagstone stretching their nets between 
teeth and toe, repairing the knots. 
Low-slung handbags and bright striped 
shirts with bandannas to match, made 
on Mykonos for island visitors, are 
hung up for sale on the hulls of old 
barques pulled up on the beach. And 
in the village square, inscrutable in 
white marble, is the bust of a lady 
general who led the island forces in the 
war against the Turks in 1829. 

There is a small beach in the harbor, 
but a caique will take you in 15 min- 
utes to the great sand crescent of St. 
Stephanos, one of the best beaches in 
Greece. There are lockers to change in, 
soft warm sand to sleep on, an incredi- 
bly buoyant sea to float in, and a tiny 
taverna where you can sip an ouzo and 
munch anchovies on coarse bread be- 
fore the caique splutters back to the 
harbor. 

A PALETTE OF SENSES 

Mykonos has a delightful new hotel 
called the Lito, and as you sit on its 
harborside terrace at sunset surveying 
the huge oleander bush that erupts 
on the lawn like the pink spray of a 
Roman candle, the fishermen pull up 
in their orange hulls and wade ashore 
with a string of fish. Gulls cry, and 
nightingales that live on an island 
without trees are yet happy enough to 
sing. A waitress presents dinnertime’s 
handsome fish, and when you ask the 
patroness what it is called she smiles 
and says, “One of the most noble fam- 
ilies of the sea— the synagrida.” 

Up on the hill the windmills are mo- 
tionless in the windless evening. Down 
along the harbor guitar music and song 
well up from the waterside tavenuns. 
From the tiny, white back alleys come 
the shouts of the Greek children who 
have eyes like Greek olives. Out on the 
horizon the masts of schooners bob 
gently against the gray ridges of the 
islands beyond. Mykonos is a hard 
place to leave; but I left it in a row- 
boat, paddling out to the Semiramis in 
the placid, blue-green lake of a bay, 
with the music of the tavernas reach- 
ing out over the water until it was 
drowned by the heavy heartbeat of the 
ship’s motors, and all that was left of 
the island was a glow on the horizon. 

A few days later I tried Greece by 


yacht, sailing out from Turkolimano 
harbor on a brilliant Sunday morning 
aboard the 87-foot ketch owned by 
John Goulandris, the young Director 
of the Greek Line. Built in Scotland 
and designed to sleep five in cabins and 
three on sofas in the dayroom, the 
Zephyros had been adapted by Gou- 
landris to fit Greek waters and Greek 
hospitality. We were making for the 
Peloponnese and the Greek theater at 
Epidaurus with a guest list of 23. 

The 50-year-old ship, winner of At- 
lantic sailing races, takes the Goulan- 
dris clan each summer to the family 
birthplace on Andros, a verdant isle of 
lemon trees and mulberry bushes in the 
northern Cyclades. The crew spread a 
white awning over the deck, and a 
bouillabaisse boiled in a great cauldron 
in the galley as we slipped south and 
west towards the harbor at Nauplia. 
Schools of porpoises played across our 
bow; and when it grew hot we stopped 
to swim. 

By late afternoon yachts of all de- 
scriptions were storming the harbor 
at Nauplia, including the two-starred 
powerboat of an American admiral. We 
rowed ashore in the dinghy, boarded 
a bus to Epidaurus and rode through 
the groves of lemon trees and slender 
cypresses. At Epidaurus, the Greek 
theater rose steeply out of the stage, 
and was filled to its hilltop brim with 
14,000 spectators— a sprinkling of 
Wehrmacht hats here and there on per- 
egrinating Germans, Americans pop- 
ping flashbulbs, Englishmen in khaki 
shorts. Just as the sun dropped behind 
the gray circle of mountains, a fanfare 
sounded stridently; and presently the 
Greek chorus marched out in their hesi- 
tating cadence, and Katina Paxinou 
came on to moan the dismal tragedy of 
Euripides’ Hecuba. 

Back at Nauplia after the theater, 
the Greeks bought broiled intestines 
skewered on sticks and ate them as 
an appetizer. We rowed back to the 
Zephyros and had dinner by lantern 
light. Then we wrapped in blankets 
and fell asleep on foam rubber mats 
laid out on the deck. Through the long 
night the ketch slipped out of the Pelo- 
ponnese harbor, then veered north to- 
wards Athens. When I awoke the next 
morning the sky was light, but the sun 
had barely began to rouse itself from 
its bed below the horizon. The water 
was still as tea in a cup and soft as corn 
silk to behold. Athens loomed off the 
portside and to starboard fishermen 
were spinning a wide circle with their 
seining net around a school of fish. 
Synagrida, probably. One of the no- 
blest families of the sea. ° 


LUXURY BOATS 
IN THE ISLES 

Craft of all shapes and sizes can be char- 
tered for Aegean cruises. Among the most, 
luxurious are the five below, which hire 
out through agencies in New York and 
Athens at rates up to $4,500 per month. 



"ELI Kl" 


This 96.6-foot yacht makes nine knots un- 
der power. Sleeping space for 15 includes: 
one four-berth and three two-berth cabins, 
lounge, dining room, two toilets, bathroom, 
kitchen, refrigerator; for $4,500 per month. 



"AETOS" 


For $80 per weekend five can be accommo- 
dated in ease on the 42-footer's four-berth 
cabin with bar and icebox and one-berth 
cabin with toilet, shower. Sleeps an addi- 
tional six, and cooking can be provided. 



Outfitted for eight, the recently launched 
56-foot yacht offers: double cabin with toi- 
let, shower; two single cabins, four-berth 
dining room, another toilet with shower, 
kitchen, refrigerator. She costs $85 a day. 

"TOSCANA" 

This 85-foot yacht is air-conditioned; has 
six two-berth cabins, six-berth dining room, 
two toilets with showers, kitchen, refriger- 
ator. She makes nine knots and costs $100 
per day, wages, and food of crew included. 
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"LUCIA" 


At eight knots under power this new boat 
holds 12 in cabin with single and double 
berth, two cabins with two singles, one sin- 
gle berth, four-berth stateroom, kitchen, 
bathroom, toilet, refrigerator. $100 a day. 
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MORE SEEING PLEASURE FOR YOU 
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The differences in binocular 
design and performance . . . 
tests you can make before you 
buy . . . facts that will help you 
select a binocular best suited to your 
own use . . . are all explained clearly Fed. t»* 

in a 32-page booklet "Binoculars 
and How to Choose Them.” 

Your copy is free on 
request. Write Bausch & 

Lomb Optical Co., 

11744 Lomb Park, 

Rochester 2, N. Y. 


You can thrill to sharply detailed close-up views of dis- 
tant objects . . . with complete eye comfort in viewing — 
through a lifetime of exciting pleasure and trouble-free 
service. It’s all for you, if you own a fine binocular — but 
only a binocular built to the rigid optical and mechan- 
ical specifications of a scientific instrument. These are 
the special qualities of a Bausch & Lomb Binocular, 
and no glass u hich offers less is a bargain at any /nice. 


How To 


Choose 


Binocular 
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The coupon below will bring SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to you (or a friend) 
every week for 52 weeks. It's the ideal way to be at sports events 
you cannot go to. For birthdays, other special occasions, why not give 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED? Fill in proper spaces below and mail today. 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, 540 North Michigan Avomio, Chicago II, Illinois 

Please send 52 weekly issues of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED to: 
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TITICACA TROUT 

continued from page 39 

the Captain’s German accent brought 
from Jorge the explanation that Herr 
Rechling was a German naval oflicer 
who had been interned in Peru during 
World War I until he escaped to Bo- 
livia and began applying his maritime 
skills to Titicaca boating. 

The Captain ushered us to the lake 
and stowed us in a launch under the 
guidance of a small Indian boy who 
seemed to know what to do with a 
Johnson twin. Under full throttle, we 
headed up the lake to the Straits of 
Tiquina, the narrow channel which 
connects the big and little lakes. The 
Indian lad, who answered to the im- 
probable name ol Moses, throttled 
down the outboard and we got our 
silver spoons into the water. Two hours 
of trolling along the shore just outside 
the reeds didn’t raise a thing. 

We had plenty of time, however, to 
admire the Andean peaks in the back- 
ground. Jorge, with pardonable pride, 
pointed out Illampu, which he assured 
me was the second highest mountain 
in the Western Hemisphere. Except for 
the Indian village of Tiquina, lying on 
either side of the Straits, we saw al- 
most no signs of habitation. 

The whisky, laced with ice-cold 
lake water, was good. The company 
was excellent. Freddie and Jorge re- 
galed me with tales of Bolivia's history 
and revolutions. Jorge found the last 
revolution particularly amusing, since 
he and Freddie had been in opposing 
factions. “When the revolution start- 
ed, Freddie was Director of the Bank 
of Bolivia,” Jorge roared, "and when 
it was over they made me head of the 
Bank, and I had to kick Freddie out of 
a job.” Freddie sheepishly grinned that 
this was the God’s truth. 

MOSES WASN'T WORRIED 

But now as we started back along 
the east shore in the direction of the 
Yacht Club, my two hosts began to 
worry about our lack of success. After 
bringing this gringo all the way up 
here they weren’t anxious to have him 
return empty-handed. There were 
veiled threats about throwing Moses 
back to the bullrushes if we didn’t 
come up with something pretty soon. 
Our teen-age guide didn’t appear wor- 
ried by these sallies; after all, there 
was the agrarian reform, and the gov- 
ernment of President Victor Paz Estens- 
soro was on the side of the Indians. 

Prowling through Jorge’s tackle 
box, I came up with an old-fashioned 
red and white spoon, known as a 
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"daredevil” in Minnesota, where I harl 
found it tempting to northern pike. In 
Bolivia, however, it was a "Peru,” so 
named because its colors were those of 
the Peruvian flag. “Daredevil” or 
"Peru,” I hooked it onto my leader. 
Anything to change the luck. The sun 
was getting a little low on the horizon, 
a chill wind was coming up. By this 
time we had polished off the bottle of 
Dewar’s White Label and had almost 
run out of revolutions. 

Then my trout struck J 

RAINBOW ON THE RUN 

We had snagged a few odd reeds and 
rocks earlier when trolling too deep, 
but this was no rock or reed. I gave 
the line a yank to set the hook, and 
grinned beatifically when the silvery 
brute broke the water at the end of 
100 feet of line. Jorge shouted to Moses 
to cut the Johnson. I began to reel in 
and suddenly realized I hadn’t given 
Freddie proper instructions to photo- 
graph this historic event. Grabbing the 
Retina with my left hand, I began ex- 
plaining its intricacies to Freddie while 
trying to keep a taut line on the rod 
in my right hand. At this point the 
trout broke water again, dashed to- 
ward the boat, and the line went slack. 
Screaming to Freddie to figure the cam- 
era out as best he could, I tossed it to 
him and got both hands on the rod 
again, reeling in madly. A wonderful 
tug was proof that Mr. Rainbow was 
still there. I let him run a bit while 
Freddie managed to get the camera 
set. Jorge, meanwhile, stood at atten- 
tion with the landing net. The trout 
broke water again, this time close 
enough for us to get a fairly good 
glimpse of him and to know that he 
was no record breaker. He was also, by 
all odds, the biggest rainbow I ever 
had on a line. After a few more frantic 
spurts he tired enough for me to bring 
him alongside the boat where Freddie 
scooped him in. Naturally, the “Peru” 
jumped out of his mouth just as the 
net encircled him. 

We discouraged his floppings with 
a few strokes of a monkey wrench, and 
Freddie got to work with the camera 
while Jorge rummaged for his rule and 
scales. Twenty-six inches and nine 
pounds was the story, and a smugger, 
more pleased gringo you never saw. 

The rest of the trip back to the 
Yacht Club didn’t raise a thing but 
views of the now darkening Andean 
background. What matter? I had sur- 
mounted the considerable odds of land- 
ing a fishing trip on one of the most 
fabulous inland seas of the world. And 
I had my Titicaca trout. QOL6) 



Coronado 20 is a new type of convertible with a stylish white orlon 
Landau top and panoramic wrap-around automotive style windshields. 

A new % seat in front of the motor hatch permits increasing the 
seating capacity to 10 adult passengers. Completely re-designed, the 

Coronado is available with the latest high-speed engines including 
modern V-8's. Speeds over 50 miles per hour are developed, making 
the Coronado the fastest production runabout in the world. 
CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, Box 350, MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 


Renew 


Royal Firman knows why 
he’s renewing his subscrip- 
tion to SPORTS ILLUS- 
TRATED: 

“My oldest son gave me 
a gift subscription. I have 
never received a gift that I 
appreciated more, and you 
will never pry me off your 
list as long as I have the 
strength to sign a check.” 

(BE SURE TO WATCH THE MAIL 
FOR YOUR RENEWAL NOTICE.) 



Painless, Stainless 
Germ Killer 

for cuts, burns. Athlete's Foot 

N&2 REX ALL 
GERMATINE 



New Rexall Gcrmatinc is a powerful, pene- 
trating germicide, fungicide and disinfectant 
that doesn't sting or stain— there’s just a pleas- 
ant tingle to let you know it's gone to work 
killing bacteria, helping to prevent infection. 
Rexall Germatine's detergent action gets it 
down into skin cracks and crevices, makes it a 
superior cleanser. It's water-clear, so it can't 
stain. Has a fresh, clean odor— no “hospital ’ 
smell. Gcrmatinc is highly effective for cuts, 
scratches, shaving nicks, minor hums and sun- 
burn, poison oak and ivy, non-poisonous insect 
bites, heat rash and Athlete’s Foot. Dilute it 
for use as a sickroom and household disinfect- 
ant and deodorant, or for sterilizing surgical 
instruments. Buy Rexall Germatine today for 
your home medicine chest, locker, golf Img 
and tackle box ! No-risk 
trial oiler ends Sept. 30th ! H iVA'.lH 
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WILLIAM WILDMAN (SEATED) POINTS TO HIS HORSE ECLIPSE WHOM HE FOOLISHLY SOLD TO O’KELLY 


O NE of the most famous race horses of all times, Eclipse 
was foaled in England during an eclipse of the sun in 
1764. The colt, who stood 15.2 hands, was not much for 
looks, but he had a proud heritage. It traced back direct- 
ly to the Darley Arabian, one of the three founding sires 
of the thoroughbred race horse. (The others were the By- 
erly Turk and the Godolphin Barb.) Eclipse was bred by 
the Duke of Cumberland, second son of King George II, 
and when still a yearling was sold for about $400 to Wil- 
liam Wildman, a prosperous meat salesman with a sport- 
ing turn. The colt early manifested such a nasty disposi- 
tion it seemed probable that he would have to be gelded. 
Fortunately for the future of international horse racing and 
Dennis O’ Kelly (who as Eclipse’s later owner made over 
$100,000 in stud fees), Wildman refused to curb the horse’s 
fiery spirit by this means. Instead he put Eclipse in the 
hands of a notoriously rough rider who worked the thor- 
oughbred day and night. Even this rigorous treatment, 
however, had little effect. Eclipse ran like the wind and 
the harder he ran, the more the frisky thoroughbred seemed 
to enjoy himself. 

Because of the grueling four-mile-heat system of racing, 
which meant an eight-to-12-mile run under saddle in a 
single afternoon, horses before 1776 did not race until they 


had reached at least five years of age. When Eclipse reached 
this age he started in his first race on May 3, 1769 at 
Epsom Downs. 

This first turf appearance was the usual race of the best 
two out of three four-mile heats. One of the bettors, a 
wealthy Irishman named Dennis O’Kelly who had made a 
fortune gambling, watched the blaze-faced chestnut win the 
first heat handily. O’Kelly was so impressed with Eclipse’s 
performance that he shrewdly bet he could name the order 
in which each horse would finish. Asked for his wager, he 
cried prophetically: “Eclipse first, the rest nowhere.” The 
prediction was correct, and the phrase became famous. Aft- 
er Eclipse repeated his performance in his second race at 
Ascot, O’ Kelly persuaded Wildman to sell him a half in- 
terest in the horse for about $3,250. By 1770 Wildman 
had foolishly signed away the remaining half interest to 
O’ Kelly for another $5,500. So a horse who was responsible 
either directly, or through his get, for hundreds of millions 
of dollars changing hands was snapped up for a few thou- 
sand by a gambler with vision. 

Eclipse raced only three seasons, winning all his 26 starts 
and 11 King’s Plates. In 10 of the races he carried the un- 
usually heavy load of 12 stone (168 pounds). He was never 
defeated or even extended, and he beat by at least 200 
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YESTERDAY 





The saga of the incomparable 18th century English race horse named Eclipse, 
who never was beaten or even extended, and sired sons as famous as himself 


yards the best horses in England. In October 1771 he raced 
for the last time, as a 7-year-old, at Newmarket. After 
that, O’ Kelly retired Eclipse to stud and English racing 
again became a competitive contest. 

Eclipse was so famous in his day that the average Brit- 
isher knew him as well as he knew the king himself. His 
portrait was painted at least a dozen times (see one of 
them above). One artist painted him seven times, and 
one horse lover, Lord Roseberry, owned eight portraits of 
him well over a hundred years after the horse’s death. Even 
the British Museum displayed an engraving of him on 
its sacrosanct walls. He died at the age of 25 in 1789, and 
the public scrambled to own and marvel at his remains. 
His skeleton was mounted and earnestly studied by scien- 
tists, *who wrote profound treatises explaining the horse’s 
ability to run. His heart was reverently weighed and found 
to be five pounds heavier than that of the average horse. 
His mane and tail were woven into a racing trophy (the 
Newmarket Challenge Whip) and one mounted hoof ac- 
quired by royalty. Even 109 years after Eclipse’s death an- 
Englishman proudly left his heirs a cherished fragment of 
Eclipse’s hide. The interest in the relics of Eclipse was so 
great that a brisk business sprang up in ersatz remains of 
the horse. At least six "undoubted” skeletons and nine 


"authentic” feet were foisted on a gullible and souvenir- 
seeking public. Dennis O’Kelly, who would have delighted 
in such a daring business enterprise, wasn’t there to see it, 
for he had died of the gout a little more than a year earlier 
than his horse. 

Today the legendary Eclipse is as well known as he was 
when O’Kelly owned him. He is remembered not only for 
his incomparable racing, but for the number of worthy de- 
scendants he left the turf world: Gallant Fox, Whirlaway, 
Assault, Citation and Nashua, among others familiar to 
American horse lovers. Eclipse and two other sires, Match- 
em and Herod (who carried on the lines of the Godolphin 
Barb and the Byerly Turk respectively), are responsible 
for every racing thoroughbred alive today. Eclipse’s get 
won two out of three of the first century and a half of 
Epsom Derbies: such victories as Young Eclipse in 1781, 
Waxy in 1793, Whalebone in 1810, Blair Athol in 1864, 
Galopin in 1875. At this year’s Kentucky Derby, Swaps 
became the 63rd descendant of Eclipse to win the 81 -year- 
old American classic. Only 18 descendants of Matchem 
and Herod together have been winners in the U.S. derby. 
Eclipse’s blood, transmitted through his famous sons, has 
proved to be the most valuable of any horse on record. 
The fractious chestnut eclipsed them all. (end) 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.D-T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

August 19 through August 28 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 19 


MONDAY, AUGUST 22 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 26 


Football 

Philadelphia Eagles vs. Detroit Lions(exhibition), 
Dallas. 8 p.m. C.S.T. 

Shooting 

ATA Grand American Trapshoot. Vandalia. Ohio 
(until Aug. 27). 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 20 


Auto Racing 

AAA 100-m. Natl, championship. Springfield. III. 
NASCAR 100-m. late model race. Raleigh, N.C. 

Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Detroit. Comiskey Pk., Chicago, 2 :25 
p.m. (CBS*) 

• New York vs. Baltimore, Yankee Stadium, N.Y.. 
1:55 p.m. (Mutual’). 

Tanny Campo vs. Memo Diez. flyweights, Holly- 
wood (10 rds.). 

Chess 

U.S. Federation Open championship finals, long 
Beach. Calif. 

Footboll 

• San Francisco 49ers vs. New York Giants (exhibi- 
tion), Seattle. Wash.. 2 p.m. P.S.T. (ABC*). 
Chicago Bears vs. Chicago Cardinals (exhibition), 
Jacksonville. Fla.. 8 p.m. E.S.T. 

Cleveland Browns vs. Green Bay Packers (exhibi- 
tion). Akron. Ohio. 8:30 p.m. 

Horse Racing 

• American Oetby (turf). $100,000. 1 3; 16 m., 3- 

• yr.-olds. Washington Pk., Homewood. III., about 
6 p.m. (TV-CBS*; radio-NBC') 

Atlantic City Turf Handicap, $25,000, 1 m.. 3-yr.- 
olds up. Atlantic City. N.J. 

• Grand Union Hotel Stakes, $15,000. 6 f., 2-yr.- 
olds. Saratoga, N Y., about 4:20 p.m. (NBC*). 

• Whitney Handicap, $50,000, 1 l/4m..3-vr.-oldsup, 
Saratoga. N.Y., about 5:20 p.m. (NBC*). 

Molorbooling 

Predicted log race. Richmond County YC, N.Y. 

Cape Cod knockabout championships, Waquoit 
YC. S. Dartmouth, Mass. 

Shooting 

National championships (hand guns, small-bore, 
big-bore, muzzle-loading), Camp Perry, Ohio 
(until Sept. 10). 

Swimming 

AAU sr. women’s & jr. men’s long distance cham- 
pionships (individual & team), Mt. Clemens, 
Mich. 



Auto Racing 

World Series of Drag Racing ends, lawrenceville, 
111 . 

National Hot Rod Assn, regional eliminations, 
Allentown, Pa. 

Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Detroit. Comiskey Pk.. Chicago. 2:25 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Babe Ruth League World Series ends. Austin, Tex. 

Canoe Racing 

North American championships. Montreal. 

Fishing 

Tarpon Derby, Tampa, Fla. 

Natl, casting tournament ends. St. Louis. 

Motorboating 

Predicted log contest. Baltimore YC. Md. 

Stock outboard 90- rn. Northern Lake George Mar- 
athon, Hague, N.Y, 

Motorcycling 

AMA-sanctioned 25 m. natl. dirt track champion- 
ship. Springfield, III. 

Swimming 

AAU sr. men’s long-distance championships, 
Lake George, N.Y. 

Track & Field 

AAU All-Around championships. Baltimore. Md. 


Boxing 

• Rinzi Nocero vs. Paolo Melis, middle-weights, St. 
Nick’s. N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du Mont). 

Chuck Davey vs. Pat Manzi. welterweights. Sagi- 
naw. Mich. (10 rds.). 

Golf 

Natl. Women's Amateur tournament. Charlotte. 
N.C. (until Aug, 27). 

Horse Racing 

Spinaway Stakes, $20,000, 6 f.. 2-yr.-old fillies, 
Saratoga. N.Y. 

Soiling 

Star class Great Lakes championships. Chicago 
(until Aug. 27). 

Tennis 

USLTA girls’ championships, Philadelphia (until 
Aug. 27). 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 23 


Baseball 

Little League World Series, Williamsport, Pa. 
(until Aug. 26). 

Soiling 

210 class championships. Cohasset, Mass, (until 
Aug. 25). 

International 110 championships, Ocean City, N.J. 
(until Aug. 27). 

Tennis 

Eastern seniors' grass court championships, Hun- 
tington. N.Y. (until Aug. 27). 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 24 


Baseball 

• Cleveland vs. Boston. Municipal Stadium, Cleve- 
land, 1:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

S Ray Drake vs. Danny Giovanelli. welterweights. 
Madison Sq. Garden. N.Y. (10 rds.). (ABC: TV- 
10 p.m.; radio-10 :1 5 p.m.). 

Rex Layne vs. Bob Baker, heavyweights. West 
Jordan, Utah (10 rds.). 

Football 

Washington Redskins vs. Detroit Lions (exhibi- 
tion). Mobile, Ala., 8 p.m. E.S.T. 

All-American prep game, Memphis, Tenn. 

Harness Racing 

American National Stake, $20,000, 1 m., 2-yr.- 
old trotters, Sedalia, Mo. 

American National Stake, $15,000, 1 m., 3-yr.- 
old pacers, Sedalia. Mo. 

Horse Racing 

Alabama Stakes, $25,000, l‘/« m., 3-yr.-old fillies, 
Saratoga, N.Y. 

Rodeo 

Will Rogers Memorial. Vinita, Okla. (until Aug. 
28). 

Soiling 

National Thistle class championships, Lake St. 
Claire. Mich, (until Aug. 26). 

Water Polo 

AAU sr. championships, Glenview, III. (until Aug. 
27). 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 2S 


Baseball 

• New York vs. Milwaukee. Polo Grounds. N.Y., 
1:25 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Golf 

Montreal Open tournament. Montreal (until Aug. 
28). 

Harness Racing 

Will Gahagan Memorial, $20,000, 1 m., 3-yr.-old 
trotters. Sedalia. Mo. 

American National Stake. $15,000. 1 m., 2-yr.- 
old pacers. Sedalia. Mo. 

Motor City Pace (classified). $15,000, 1 m„ Livo- 
nia. Mich. 

Rowing 

European championships, Ghent, Belgium (until 
Aug. 28). 


Baseball 

• Detroit vs. Boston, Briggs Stadium, Detroit. 2:55 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

Boxing 

Carl (Bobo) Olson vs. Joey Giambra, middle- 
weights (nontitle), San Francisco (10 rds.). 

Football 

Philadelphia Eagles vs, Chicago Bears (exhibi- 
tion), Philadelphia. 8:35 p.m. 

Golf 

Kansas City women’s open tournament. Kansas 
City. Mo. (until Aug. 28). 

Harness Racing 

Queen City Invitational. $15,000. 1 m.. free-for- 
all pace. Batavia. N.Y. 

Soiling 

Natl. Raven class championships. Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio (until Aug. 28). 

Tennis 

Davis Cup challenge round. Australia vs. United 
States, Forest Hills. N.Y. (until Aug. 28). 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 2 7 


Baseball 

• Cleveland vs. New York, Municipal Stadium, 

• Cleveland, 1 :55 p.m. (TV-CBS*; radio-Mutual*). 

Cycling 

Natl, racing championships. Flushing Meadow bi- 
cycle track, N.Y. (also Aug. 28). 

Football 

Green Bay Packers vs. Pittsburgh Steelers (ex- 
hibition), Green Bay, Wis.. 8 p.m. C.S.T. 

Horse Racing 

Philadelphia Turf Handicap, $20,000, l!/g m., 3- 
vr.-olds up, fillies & mares, Atlantic City, N.J. 

• Meadowland Handicap (turf). $50,000 1 3/16 m., 

• 3-yr.-olds up. Washington Park, Homewood, III., 
6 p.m. (TV-CBS*; radio NBC’). 

• Hopeful Stakes. $30,000, 6 1 /? f .. 2-yr. olds. Sara- 
toga, N.Y.. about 5:20 p.m. (NBC*). 

Del Mar Derby. $25,000. l!/i m,. 3yr.-olds. Del 
Mar, Calif. 

Motorbooting 

Silver Cup (unlimited hydroplanes), Detroit. 

Motorcycling 

AMA-sanctioned 9-m. dirt track championship, 
Milwaukee. 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 2B 


Auto Racing 

Nall. Hot Rod Assn, regional eliminations, Eliza- 
beth City, N.C. 

AAA 250-m. natl. championship race, Milwaukee. 

Baseball 

• Brooklyn vs. St. Louis, Ebbets Field, Brooklyn, 
2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Football 

• San Francisco 49ers vs. Cleveland Browns (ex- 
hibition), San Francisco, 2 p.m. P.D.T. (ABC*). 
Los Angeles Rams vs. N.Y. Giants (exhibition), 
Portland. Ore., 8 p.m. P.S.T. 

Detroit Lions vs. Chicago Cardinals (exhibition), 
St. Louis. 8 :30 p.m. C.D.T. 

Motorbooting 

APBA stock outboard championships, Devil’s 
Lake. Ore. 

Soiling 

World Snipe class championships. Santander, 
Spain. 

•See local listing 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THEf DIFFERENCE OF A YEAR 

Sirs: 

In one of your first issues you carried a 
story on Stan Sayres and Seattle’s great 
Gold Cup competition (SI, Aug. 23, ’54). 
Now, almost exactly a year later, you have 
a preview and coverage of the same event. 
In my opinion the difference between those 
two stories is the history of the develop- 
ment of a great magazine. 

In your first story you obviously bought 
a one-sided version from Mr. Sayres or his 
publicity people. You implied he designed 
the Slo-M os, and when you mentioned 
Ted Jones’s name at all you called him a 
driver. 

Your August 8 preview and your August 
15 coverage together add up to a magnifi- 
cent, balanced and quite spectacular de- 
scription of one of our really great national 
sporting events. Your color was superb; the 
Ted Jones profile was a brave attempt to 
portray a subject who somehow gets peo- 
ple’s backs up. The description of the race 
was the best published anywhere. Obvious- 
ly you were there and you were there with a 
man who knows his stuff and who can re- 
port as well as write. Altogether I am happy 
with SI, but don’t let that go to your col- 
lective heads, because I expect even more 
this year than I got last year. You apparent- 
ly have the writers, the reporters, the pho- 
tographers and the technicians. It’s now 
up to you to dig, dig, dig, and never be 
satisfied with the obvious, the stale and 
the cliche. Towards that difficult goal you 
have made a very fine start. 

Duboise Clinton 

Los Angeles 

• At the start of its second year SI 
hereby promises to “dig, dig, dig, and 
never be satisfied with the obvious, the 
stale and the cliche,” and never to 
overestimate the reader's knowledge or 
underestimate his intelligence. — ED. 

RETURN OF THE NATIVE 

Sirs: 

The Gold Cup story was wonderful. The 
race has really done something to Seattle, 
thanks to Stan Sayres and Ted Jones. 

Detroit won't hold the Gold Cup for 
long. One of our boats will bring it home for 
us next summer. It belongs here. 

Jane Long 

Seattle 

THE NOBLEST PART REGAINED 

Sirs: 

SI and Reginald Wells did a beautiful 
job on the thrills of hunting with the long- 
bow (SI, Aug. 8). Here in Westchester 
County we have a season for hunting deer 
with bow and arrow, and I have never be- 
fore experienced such pleasure. It revives 
one of the oldest and noblest aspects of 
hunting: the ability to stalk your game. 
Deer are unbelievably sensitive to noise, 
and to come within range of the animal 
after hours of painstaking watching and 
moving is a greater thrill than bagging your 
buck. Unfortunately this most honored 


and difficult part of the hunt has become 
lost with the high-powered cartridge and 
telescopic-sight rifle. Nowadays any idiot 
butcher can slaughter an animal he hardly 
even sees, and more's the pity. 

Wheat Clayton 

Stamford, Conn. 

BUT DO THEY TAKE THE TROUBLE? 

Sirs: 

Yes, the Robin Hoods are out in force, 
and you should see the horrifying results. 
Ranger friends of mine tell me the local 
forest areas are reeking with blood trails of 
desperately wounded deer and of the small 
and harmless black bear of this region. The 
vast majority of these ardent bowmen can’t 
get close enough to a quarry for a humane 
killing, so they let fly anyway. As an old- 
time target archer I deplore this new day 
of torture. Years ago my novelist friend 
Stewart Edward White went lion hunting 
in Africa with the longbow. It took 18 
arrows to finish the first lion. The experi- 
ence sickened White so that he died soon 
after. Let’s hope the same thing happens 
to today’s butchers. 

Richard Schayer 

North Hollywood 


AFTER THE BALL 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Mark Kauffman fora 
wonderful picture story on the Cincinnati 
Redlegs on lour i SI, Aug. 8). After a three 
months’ diet of ballplayers slugging, field- 
ing, falling down and standing on their 
heads, it is good to see them pictured as 
human beings, subject to the same bore- 
dom, routine and small miseries that we 
ordinary humans endure. Incidentally, if 
this side of the majors were better known, 
I wonder how many young men would hes- 
itate twice before trying for a baseball 
career. The small-time one-night-stand 
vaudevillians of my era lived no better. 

Berne Goldberg 

Cincinnati 

LET’S GIVE HIM A BIG PAW 

Sirs: 

Please forward this to Neptune! 

I’m certain you individually deserve all 
the praise The Word heaps upon you, since 
keen intelligence, strong heart and love of 
water are just the characteristics you expect 
to find in a Chesapeake. However, you are 
the first doggone one I’ve ever heard of 
continued on next page 



“ Did you look carefully, dear? 1 read that the state 
conservation department had planted more than a million and a half trout.” 
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earning his rations by taking pen in paw 
and giving the reading public a dog’s-eye 
view of this yachting business (SI, Aug. 8). 

Vachel A. Downes Jr. 

American Chesapeake Club 
Centreville, Md. 


• Neptune was greatly impressed with 
Mr. Downes’s letter, as he has always 
considered the American Chesapeake 
Club the Happy Knoll of his set; and he 
said he would like it to be known that 
he wrote on a typewriter, being unable 
to hold a pen in either paw after The 
Word had spread them out like Chi- 
nese fans toshowoff his webbing.— ED. 


NAVAL STRATEGY 

Sirs: 

My wife thinks she can sympathize with 
Neptune i SI, Aug. 8'. Last January I or- 
dered a kit for an 8-foot pram. "Ten to 
15 hours construction time,” says the cata- 
logue. Six months later it came out of the 
basement and into the water as a rowboat. 
Another six weeks provided the necessary 
equipment for a sailing pram. 

The coup de grSce, though, was naming 
her Mary Ann after my wife, and keeping 
it a secret until launching time. Now nty 
wife says, "I almost wish you had named 
it for someone else so I could keep on 
griping." 

David T. Robinson 

Galesburg, 111. 


BETWEEN US GIRLS 

Sirs: 

In answer to Janet Hobbs’s letter (19 th 
Hoi.e, Aug. 15) I say phooey! 

First of all, Swaps is not just a local hero, 
but a national hero. 

Second, is the best horse supposed to win 
a race, or the horse with the most glamor- 
ous owner? 

Third, no matter what Swaps may look 
like (and I disagree heartily with Miss 
Hobbs’s description), he’s one heck of a 
good horse. 

Fourth, Swaps certainly did not fail 
against Nashua in the Kentucky Derby. 

Fifth, I don’t know or care why Mrs. 
Woodward wore the same dress twice, but 
after August 31, in the world of horses, no 
one will be talking of anything but Swaps’s 
second victory over Nashua! 

Finally, don’t underrate the West in any 
way— it’s just as good or better than the 
East any time! 

Dorothy Sturges 

Saunderstown, R.I. 


BUT UP OR SMUT UP 

Sirs: 

Hotbox (July 18) contains an offer by a 
Mr. Harry Tucker, of New York, identified 
as a “horseman and stockbroker,” to put 
up $1,000 on Swaps in the event of a match 
race between Swaps and Nashua. 

I happen to be a member of the opposite 
camp. Would you be good enough to tell 
Mr. Tucker that I will take a hundred dol- 
lars’ worth of that rash money? 

Freeman Napier Jelks Jr. 
Savannah, Ga. 

• Like Mr. Jelks, Mr. Carl Adams of 
New York has indicated that he will 


take $100. And Mr. Brian A. Miller of 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan will take a 
thousand. To all three, Mr. Tucker 
says, “It’s a bet.”— ED. 

SENSATIONAL 

Sirs: 

While enjoying reading through the Aug. 
8 issue of SI, I ran across your article titled 
Sailor in the Treetop concerning that lum- 
berjack Dannv Sailor of British Colum- 
bia. I can wholeheartedly agree with your 
article in that he is the world champion 
and has run completely out of competition 
- in other words, he’s sensational. 

I noticed that you failed to use any pho- 
tos. May I offer the enclosed snapshot? 
(See rut). I’m sure that other SI readers 
would be interested. 

Edward Freitas 

Fort Bragg, Calif. 



OANNV SAILOR ALOFT 


IT’S ABOUT TIME 

Sirs: 

It is about time that the idea of the 
Olympics was reiterated (SI, Aug. 8) for 
the benefit of sports fans land newspaper- 
men) in the United States. A contest of 
this nature (or any nature i should definitely 
not be distorted into any kind of maneuver- 
ing for political gain! I have been sickened 
and disappointed by articles and publicity 
releases urging changes in the training of 
our amateur athletes changes thought up 
solely to build up our Olympic teams so we 
can prove to the rest of the world that we 
are as supreme in sports as we think we are 
in other aspects of international life. 

Anne M. Stadler 

i’asadena, Calif. 

TOWARD THE TRUE SPIRIT 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on Dr. Charles A. Buch- 
er’s Are We Losing the Olympic Ideal ? 

Here’s hoping that SI in 1956 will set the 
example for all U.S. publications by not 
once mentioning point scores or national 
prestige, strength and honor. Stress the in- 
dividual performance: ignore the nation. 
Perhaps even Russia will eventually tire of 
nationalistic sports ballyhoo that goes un- 
answered, and the games will again reflect 
their true spirit and tradition. 

John M. Blatt 

Thermal, Calif. 

RELAX WITH A HARD HANDSHAKE 

Sirs: 

I was highly impressed and greatly re- 
freshed to see Dr. Bucher's article, Are We 
Losing the Olympic Ideal?, presented in SI 


Aug. 8. It was written in honesty and in 
a spirit of undiluted and uncompromising 
fellowship. 

It is very rare these days for an article 
to be found concerning the Olympics or 
anything else for that matter that isn’t 
saturated with propaganda and selling 
only hate. 

If there is anything that can bring about 
the relaxing of tensions between Russia 
and the United States it is individual 
understanding the kind that comes with 
a hard handshake after competition. 

By presenting Dr. Charles A. Bucher's 
article, SI has proved to me that it has 
the spark of real sportsmanship. 

Cadet Robert G. Murch 

West Point 

LOVE IN MILWAUKEE 

Sirs: 

After reading Reader Lorenz’s letter 
(19th Hole, Aug. 8 1 , I feel prompted to 
speak a word of praise to SI and a word of 
defense for Milwaukee. If said reader should 
grace our town again, we shall have him 
walk the plank into the foam at the Sehlitz 
brewery. The only thing we lack here is 
the lass on the Aug. 8 cover of SI. 

As a new resident la la Reader Lorenz) 

I feel fully justified in answering the in- 
justice he has done to one of our most 
sacred institutions: the Pride of Our Town. 
Having come from the Philadelphia area 
four months ago, I too see Milwaukee in 
a different light than a native son. I also 
recall that the parts I came from were the 
breeding place of Kansas’ Pride: the A's. I 
left when they did. 

Milwaukee is just like any other sports- 
minded area: in love. Is not love the only 
reason behind sport? Perhaps our ways of 
showing sentiment for the Braves seem 
slightly gauche to others, but when two 
objects are in love, well, a slight dizziness is 
inevitable in the initial period. 

Tony Evans 

Milwaukee 

LUCK IN PRAIRIE VILLAGE 

Sirs: 

It took over 500 words for Larry Lorenz 
to say Milwaukeeans love beer, baseball 
and nothing else. 

How lucky the folks in Prairie Village, 
Kan. (Lorenz's present home l are to have 
this aesthetic individual around. 

Ken Peffer 

Waukesha, Wis. 

LOVE AMONG THE ORIOLES 

Sirs: 

It’s pretty easy to be a “baseball town” 
when you inherit a pennant contender, as 
Milwaukee did. It's a lot tougher here, but 
Baltimore does it, all the same. 

Raymond H. Gamewell 

Baltimore 

SHAGGY COW STORY 

Sirs: 

Frank (Bow-Tiei Walsh (SI, Aug. 8) is 
also a master punster. 

Once, back in ’48, Walsh sought to pub- 
licize San Francisco’s Cow Palace as a col- 
legiate basketball arena. He fashioned a 
bow tie out of an honest-to-gosh piece of 
cowhide (hair and all). This prompted an 
awe-struck sports editor (Walt Gamage of 
the Palo Alto Times) to inquire about 
Walsh’s unique collection. 

“Oh, this isn’t my only bow tie,” the 
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ruddy-cheeked Walsh exclaimed, preening 
his cowhide masterpiece. 

“I have an udder one i»t home!” 

M. W. Welds 

Los Angeles 

GOLF SHOP 

Sirs: 

1 am intrigued by Gene Andersen's tips 
in Tip From The Top (SI. July 18i. Where 
do you get a one-and-a-half-wood, a five 
wood, and a seven-wood? I seem to fit the 
category. 

Graham Bolton 

Hempstead, Texas 

• Among the pros that sell these clubs 
are Ben Hogan (The Ben Hogan Co., 
Pafford St., Fort Worth, Texas); Spen- 
cer Murphy (Glen Oaks Country Club, 
Little Neck, N.Y.) and Stan Thomp- 
son (Stan Thompson Golf Club Co., 
275 South La Cienega Blvd., Beverly 
Hills, Calif.) — ED. 

OH HAPPY, HAPPY KNOLL 

Sirs: 

To hook a tuna from the sea, 

To ride to hounds o’er the lea, 

To trap a tiger in a far countree - 

Nay, none of these appeal to me, 

But a Happy Knoller would I be. 

R. Harrington 

Boston 

• To hook a shot right off the tee, 
To ride electric vehicles wee. 

To trap— in sand; so wishes he. 

Such things we can provide for free— 
A Happy Knoller he shall be.— ED. 

I HOPE 

Sirs: 

As a member of the younger generation, 

I realize that the recent coming-out party 
for Alicia Bledsoe will add many obstacles 
to the granting of my request. But let’s 
hope Mr. Bledsoe paid for the breakage and 
I get my card. 

Pete Keim 

Sacramento, Calif. 

• Anticipating Mr. Bledsoe’s rescue of 
the good name of the younger set, Mr. 
Keim is Happy Knoll guest No. 364. 
-ED. 

A PROTEST FROM HARD HOLLOW 

Sirs: 

As self-elected Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee of the Hard Hollow Coun- 
try Club, it is my duty to register a protest 
against the deplorable recruiting campaign 
which the Happy Knoll people are waging 
through your magazine. 

From the beginning we at Hard Hollow 
have been embarrassed by this whole nasty 
business and we hoped it would die of it- 
self if we simply ignored it. But now, with 
the Aug. 8 tally showing 68 new members 
for Happy Knoll (and Happy Knoll, let 
me assure you, is welcome to them), we 
feel it is time to set the record straight. 

We at the Hollow have been aware of the 
Knoll’s financial stress for some time now 
(in fact, it’s a standing joke around here), 
but we never suspected it had reached 
such desperate extremes as to drive them 


to solicit members through the pages of a 
national magazine. Considering the caliber 
of membership such a campaign must yield, 
it is small wonder indeed that gatherings 
on the order of Miss Bledsoe’s party occur 
with appalling regularity at Happy Knoll. 
(Her father, you know, couldn’t make it 
here at Hard Hollow. Nothing against 
him, of course, but there you are.) 

As for Mr. Lawton’s gross misrepresen- 
tations about the Hollow, I shall not dig- 
nify them with replies except to point out 
that the “unprofitable" hours he admits 
to having spent with several of our mem- 
bers probably had reference to the times he 
has unsuccessfully tried to solicit the ad- 
vertising accounts of two of our members. 
His allegation that the Happy Knoll mem- 
bership roster shows more bankers than 
Hard Hollow's is likewise unworthy of re- 
ply; I merely mention that three of their 
"bankers" are no more than suburban 
branch managers, and that two who hold 
midtown positions are only vice presidents. 

We were shocked, as no doubt you were, 
at Mr. Lawton’s reference to Cadillac 
counting. It shows just the sort of ostenta- 
tious (1 shan't use the word “vulgar”) dis- 
play of recently acquired means they go in 
for over there. In this connection, Mr. Law- 
ton’s letter conspicuously failed to mention 
that our parking lot at Hard Hollow not 
only is graced with two Jaguars, a Mer- 
cedes and a Rolls-Royce — but that we even 
have a member who is actually thinking 
of buying a Bentley! 

I trust that this letter will dispose for- 
evermore of the Knoll's shoddy recruiting 
campaign, and that write-in applications 
for membership in the Knoll will be han- 
dled according to established procedure in 
the future. And if you should receive any 
applications for membership in Hard Hol- 
low, be so kind as to refer the names to me 
AIR MAIL SPECIAL DELIVERY. 

Rodney D. Moffett 

Birmingham 

• For a hopeful candidate, see next 
letter. — ED. 


WE AIN'T LIKE THEM 

Sirs: 

Any fool can see by the letters youse has 
been getting from them people thats try- 
ing to get in at happi knoll is illetrate and 
so me and the missus and kids wood like to 
get a family membership at Hard Hollow; 
both of us and even our kids aint like them 
people that cuts up good rugs and pushes 
people in swimming pools and all that their 
kind of stuff if you get what I meen. so let 
us start the new trend to that reeal nice 
Hard Hollow and tri and Be a little bit 
more careful about the folks who you let 
in. don’t worry about me. i Can supply 
references if you need them. 

Tom Savage 

Hutchinson, Minn. 

• References should be sended to Mr. 
Moffett. — ED. 

MY GOLFING (UGH) HUSBAND 

Sirs: 

Having read several of your recent appli- 
cations for membership cards in Happy 
Knoll Country Club, I would like to apply 
for membership for my husband, Norman 
Fowler. 

The primary reason for this urgent re- 
quest is to solve several of our family prob- 
lems. My husband, being a great golf en- 
thusiast (ugh), spends most of his week- 
ends on various public golf courses. 

He claims if he helonged to a private 
club he would not only get through playing 
sooner, but his score would be considerably 
lower, since he would not have to wait at 
each tee and watch the other players’ mis- 
takes, which he naturally adds to those he 
already makes. 

Also, with this membership card, I cer- 
tainly would not be able to complain of 
boredom since your entertainments at the 
Club sound most interesting. I am sure 
this club will be a blessing for many of 
us “golf widows.” 

Mrs. Norman Fowler 

Los Angeles 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


DANIEL D. STROHMEIER 



A year ago this month, Dan Stroh- 
meier’s 39-foot Concordia Yawl Malay 
lay heeled over in a swamp (left) at 
Nonquitt, Mass., her mast broken, rig- 
ging awry, engine ruined and portside 
stove in. Malay had slipped her moor- 
ing and been dashed over a causeway 
into the swamp by vicious winds and 
mountainous tides accompanying Hur- 
ricane Carol. Insurance investigators 
gave her up as a total loss, but Stroh- 
meier, lifelong yachtsman and at 44 a 
vice president in charge of shipbuilding 


for Bethlehem Steel company, deter- 
mined to rebuild Malay, which he had 
skippered to victory in the 1954 Ber- 
muda Race. Repairs cost more than his 
purchase price, but Strohmeier saw 
Malay emerge from the shipyard this 
spring good as new (right). To prove 
it, he entered her in the rugged Man- 
chester, Mass, to Halifax race last 
month. Serving in his usual dual role 
of skipper and navigator, Strohmeier 
triumphed on corrected time to cli- 
max Malay’s return to big-boat racing. 
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THE NEW FILTER CIGARETTE FROM PHILIP MORRIS 


■£&S 


mi 


Yes, this easy -drawing but hard-working filter sure delivers 
the goods on flavor. Popular filter price. This new Marlboro 
makes it easy to change to a filter. This one you’ll like. 


POPULAR 
FILTER PRICE 


(MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FROM A NEW PHILIP MORRIS RECIPE) 







Jt Seagram's 

Golfien 

Gin 


IT’S DELICIOUS . . . 

1 Vi 02. dry Seagram's Golden Gin 
over plenty of ice . . . add tonic 
water and a slice of lemon or lime. 


inose wno Know uicir 
Gin and Tonic like the 
Seagram Seabreeze 

best of all! 

•j •••• 

It’s America’s Perfect Gin and Tonic made only with 

SEAGRAM’S GOLDEN GIN 


SEAGRAM DISTILLERS COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 90 PROOF, DISTILLED DRY GIN, DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAIN 



